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Davis opens campaign..... 
Democratic standard-bearer fires Daf 
G. O. P. administration. 


What does “Newport News” mea 


How did name of this Virginia city originate? 


' More danger in the Balkans........ 8 


Tense situation may develop into war. 


What about La Follette?........... 
Is the third party movement a strong one or is 
“Bob” only bluffing? 


Can you test fabrics?........ picts oe 
Cotton is often found in materials edwerticed 
“linen,” “silk” or “wool.” These simple 
pa may save you from being cheated. 
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Presidential succession........ . 18 
If the president and vice-president were » both 
removed from office by death or otherwise, who 
would be recognized as chief executive? 


Find ancient apartment house... . 


A slate-writing mystery........... . 20 
How can performers make writing appear on 
a slate that was previously examined and found 
blank? A good home entertainment stunt. 


Why are crop reports guarded?..... 3 
Is government's method of handling and dis- 
tributing such reports so much “red tape” or is 
it really necessary? 


What two Bible chapters are alike?.. 19 


Are women’s hands growing larger? 22 
We have a glove manufacturer's word for it 
that they are. 


The “come-back” of Gov. Walton... 5 


Indicted congressman also nominated. Other 
primary results. 


Columbus’s bottle. . ce ase 
Record of his voyage, consigned to the sea, 
adrift 300 years. 








A $1,500,000,000 rail merger........ 4 


Former newsboys add to their “Nickel Plate” 
holdings. 


Legend of the “willow plate”’...... . 18 
Interesting story connected with chinaware 
pattern. 


How do volcanoes aid man?........ 12 
What volcanic eruption resulted in a cold, 
damp summer? 


Stone god causes trouble........... 9 
Act of explorer brings protest by Liberia to 
Germany. 


Beware the “splinter cat’”’!.......... 
Lumbermen also warn against such frightful 
forest creatures as the “hugag,”’ “wapaloosie,” 
the shy “squonk” and the “agropelter.” 


Russia and Britain sign treaty...... 8 
Screenings géod for livestock. . . 24 


Don’t waste them; they can be stile int an 
excellent feed, 


“Reading the xiot-act”.0/.......... 19 
What is story Behind this popular expression? 
Would make women bob it......... 22 


Boston’s female employees will have to shear 
their tresses if Miss Mary King, mayoralty 
candidate, is elected. 


Don’t berate the weather man....... 
U.S. weather bureau admits it cannot forecast 
weather conditions far in advance but says long- 
range forecasting may some day be possible. 


What is La Follette’s religion?....... 19 
Newspaper comment about third party ticket 
on page 7. 

A house of mystery............... 13 


Cost $5,000,000 to build, contains 144 rooms, 
five heating systems and boasts of many queer 
stairways, recesses, “blind” doors and odd furn- 
ishings. 
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LUCID INTERVALS 








A street preacher in a Scottish town called 
a passing policeman and complained of be- 
ing annoyed by a certain portion of his au- 
dience. He asked to have the objectionable 
persons removed. 

“Well, ye see,” said the officer thoughtful- 
ly, “it would be deefficult for me tae spot 
them; but I’ll tell ye what I’d dae if I were 
you.” 

“What?” asked the preacher eagerly. 

“Just gang roun’ wi’ th’ hat!”’—North 
China Herald. 





The American was “drawing the long 
bow” or “throwing the bull.” “On one oc- 
casion,” he said, “I shot 999 lions.” 

The Englishman, determined not to be 
outdone, began to tell a story of a man 
who swam from Liverpool to New York. 

“Did you see him yourself?” inquired the 
American. 

“Why, yes, of course. I was coming across 
the water, and our vessel passed him a mile 
outside of New York harbor.” 

“Well,” was the retort, “I’m glad you saw 
him, stranger, because you’re a witness that 
I did it. I was that swimmer.—Los Angeles 
Times. 


The young constable was ushering the 
hardened criminal into a cell. “Mind the 
step,” he said. 

“Garn!” was the answer. “I knew this step 
afore you was born.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 





William was thirsty for knowledge and 
interesting facts shone like jewels in his 
brain. “I read today,” he said to Michael, 
“of the wonderful progress made in avia- 
tion. Men can now do anything—absolutely 
anything—a bird can do!” 

But Michael was tired of. wonders—he 
was more matter of fact. “Is that so?” he 
answered. “Well, when you see an airman 
fast asleep, hanging on to a branch of a 
tree with one foot, Pll come and have a 
look !—London Answers. 





One of these big, strong men walked into 
a ladies’ store and said, “I want to get a 
set of ladies’ fur. That brown set in the 
window will do.” 

To which the salesman said, “Oh! you 
mean skunk?” 

And the salesman is still in the hospital. 


First Girl (in crush at Elks’ parade)— 
Mercy! What a dreadful crowd. I wish 
now I'd stayed at home, don’t you? 

Second Girl—Certainly not; but I wish to 
goodness those other people had.—Boston 
Transcript. 





“Has that bootlegger any defense?” 

“Yes,” declared Uncle Bill Bottletop. “If 
he takes a few drinks of his own licker he 
can put up a strong plea of insanity.”— 
Kansas City Star. 


Rector’s Daughter—Prayers were offered 
up for your husband last Sunday, Mrs. 
Mudge. I hope he is better. 

Mrs. Mudge—Well, I will say ’e don’t seem 
none the worse for ’em.—London Passing 
Show. 


He—May I have the next dance? 
She—If you can find a partner. 


The son of a Boston lawyer at the end of 
his first term in college exulted in the fact 
that he stood next to the head of his class. 

“What! Next to the head?” exclaimed 
his father. “What do you mean, sir? I'd 
like to know what you think I send you to 
college for! Next to the head, indeed! 
I'd like to know why you aren’t at the head, 
where you ought to be.” 

The young man, naturally crestfallen, 
worked so hard on his return to college 
that the end of the term found him in the 


coveted place. He went home very proud 
indeed. 

The lawyer contemplated his son for a 
few moments in silence; then, with a shrug 
of his shoulders, remarked: “At the head 
of the class, eh? Humph! That’s a fine 
commentary on Harvard university !”— 
Harper’s Magazine. . 


“Martha,” said her husband, “I think Ill 
go and get a few apples from the orchard.” 
“Well, be careful now, Si, only to pick 
the bad ones.” 
P “Suppose there ain’t no bad ones, Mar- 
1a?” 

“Then yell have to wait till some goes 
bad, of course,” the old lady snapped, “We 
can’t afford to eat good, sound fruit wuth 
over a dollar a bushel.” 





Missus—Now everything’s . settled—your 
wages as cook, $50 per week, four nights off 
—no-one to enter your kitchen—all fixed. 

Cook—One thing more, mum, one thing 
more! You folks’ll hafta take your meals 
out !—Judge. 


Mark Twain when editor of a small-town 
paper received a letter from a superstitious 
subscriber saying he had found a spider in 
his paper and asking whether that was a 
sign of good luck or bad. The humorist 
printed the following answer: 

“Finding a spider in your paper was 
neither good luck nor bad luck for you. The 
spider was merely looking over the paper to 
see which merchant is not advertising so 
he can go to that store, spin his web across 
the door and lead a life of undisturbed 
peace ever afterward.”—World’s Work. 

Sam Higgins was puzzled. He had found 
a dead cat in his taxi-cab. He was about 
to fling it into the gutter when he caught 
sight of a policeman. “I found this in my 
cab,” he said, when the guardian of the law 
came up to him, “What am I to do with it?” 

“Well, you ought to know,” answered the 
policeman. “Take it to the nearest police- 
station, and if it is not claimed within three 
months it becomes your property.” 

An Iowa girl, en route to visit friends in 
New York, entered the city by the Hudson 
tunnel, then took the subway to their ad- 
dress. 

“What do you think of the city?” they 
asked on her arrival. 

“I couldn’t say,” she replied. “I’ve had 
only a worm’s-eye view.”—Legion Weekly. 

American Film Star—Fifty thousand dol- 
lars was offered me to stay in England. 

Inquiring Reporter—Did the offer come 
from.-England or America? 





me, ‘cause when you does yo’ sure is flirtin’ 
wid de hearse.” 

“Don’t jestercate wid me, nigger,” replied 
the other, shaking his fist, “don’t fo’ce me 
to press dis on you ’cause ef J does I'll hit 


yo’ so hard I'll separate yo’ ideas from yo’ 
habits. Ill jest knock yo’ from amazin’ 
grace to a floatin’ opportunity.” 

“Ef yo’ mess wid me, nigger,” continued 
the other, “I’ll jest make one pass an’ 
dere’ll be a man pattin’ yo’ in de face with 
a spade termorrow mornin’.”—Brooklyn 
Citizen. 

A furrier was selling a ¢oat to a lady cus- 
tomer. “Yes, ma’am,” he said, “I guarantee 
this to be genuine skunk fur that will wear 
for years.” 

“But suppose I get it wet in the rain.” 
asked the lady. “What effect will the water 
have on it? Won’t it spoil?” 

“Madam,” answered the furrier, “I have 
only one answer. Did you ever hear of a 
skunk carrying an umbrella?”—London 
Opinion. 


OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES 


Neighbor Woman—So your mother wants 
to borrow my clothes-wringer, does she? 

Tenement Child—Yes, ’cause bruvver put 
kitty’s tail in it ’n spoiled it all to pieces, 
*n muvver says you're a horrid old woman 
if you don’t; but don’t tell her I said so, ’n 
I think you are anyway, so there—where’s 
your wringer ?—Harvard Lampoon, 





The teacher was giving the kindergarten 
class a lesson in natural history. Turning 
to one small tot, she inquired: “What do 
elephants have that no other animals have?” 

“Little elephants,” was the surprising re- 
ply.—Youth’s Companion. 

A little boy was in a store with his moth- 
er and was given a piece of candy by 
one of the clerks. As he began to eat it and 
did not say anything his mother said to 
him: “What must you say, Bobbie?” 

“Charge it,” he replied. 





“Smell anything, grandmother?” asked 
the youngster who was lying on the floor 
drawing. 

Grandmother assured him she did not. 

The young artist gave a few finishing 
touches and repeated his question. Grand- 
mother sniffed the air and again declared 
she smelled nothing. 

“Well,” said the boy, “you ought to. I 
have just drawed a skunk.” 

Mrs. Jones was entertaining friends at a 
select little five o’clock tea, and Tommy was 
in high feather. “Ma,” he said, as cake was 
being handed round, “may I have some 
tongue, please?” 

“There isn’t any tongue, dear,” answered 
his mother. 

“That’s funny,” commented Tommy. “I 
heard father say there would be plenty 
of it,” 


THE PUDDLE DUCK 
Said the puddle duck to the little white hen, 
“ve not sold an egg since I don’t know 
when; 
Yet I feel quite sure that the eggs I lay 
Are as good as a hen’s egg any day.” 


Said the little white hen to the puddle duck, 
“You think perhaps you are out of luck. 
Your eggs are as good, I'll freely admit, 
And larger, too, by quite a bit. 


“But, my dear Mrs. Duck, I'll give you a tip; 

The whole fault lies with your salesman- 
ship. 

You produce your eggs and without a quack 

To your swimming pool you waddle back. 


“I tell the world-to Jet it know, 

So I eackle around for an hour or so. 

There’s a good demand for the eggs I lay, 

For I make my advertising pay.” 
—Manchester Journal. 
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Great Secrecy in Handling Crop Reports 


GROUP of men are lined up at a 
A white chalk line. Another man 

watches them intently. He holds a 

watch in one hand, Now he raises 
his right hand. “Ready!” he warns. The 
other men toe the mark. “Get set!” cries 
the voice. The men prepare to spring for- 
ward. “Go!” At this word the group 
crosses the line and makes a dash for— 
what do you think? No, it is not a race in 
a stadium, observed by cheering throngs; it 
is confined to a fairly large room in an 
old red-brick building at Washington. The 
one and only door leading into the room is 
locked and bolted from the outside. A U.S. 
marshal stands guard to prevent anyone 
from entering or leaving the room. From 
the inside the telephone and telegraph 
wires have been disconnected. The “racers” 
are newspapermen and rep- 
resentatives of stock ex- 
changes. They wear ordi- 
nary garb. The goal of each 
is a table or desk on which 
rests a muffled telephone or 
telegraph instrument. On 
arriving there they hastily 
“plug in” and broadcast im- 
portant information to an 
outside world. The message 
they send forth is taken 
from a report compiled in 
an inner chamber by mem- 
bers of the crop reporting 
board of the department of 
agriculture. Theirsay sofre- 
quently tumbles commod- 
ity prices and occasionally 
sends them skyrocketing. A 
waiting market depends on 
this little group for the 
word which will mean a de- 
cline or advance in the 
prices of grains and provi- 
sions. The government has, 
through necessity, been 
forced to adopt this exact- 
ing method of releasing crop reports. As 
everyone knows, an abundance of any one 
commodity means an over-supplied market 
and therefore a lower price for that par- 
ticular product. On the other hand, a 
scarcity results in increased prices. Once 
a month the government board tabulates 
the amount of food-stuffs available. This 
information must be released throughout 
the nation simultaneously else organiza- 
tions and individuals may take an unfair 
advantage of market conditions. The idea 
as a whole may be compared to a horse 
race. If the result of the race was not 
broadcast instanter a person at the track 
could make a safe bet with an outsider who 
did not know that his opponent’s horse had 
already won. 

Once—it was a long time ago—a member 
of the crop reporting board was suspected 
of giving advance information to a con- 
federate on the outside. He is supposed to 
have raised a window shade as a pre-ar- 
ranged signal. Now there isn’t a window 
shade in the whole room and, as a further 
precaution, all the windows are glazed. 


report just before release ti 
news to the outside world. 





The department of agriculture is a public 
bureau; it must be impartial. This man- 
ner of releasing crop reports is the most 
practical one yet devised. The importance 
of letting the public know “what’s what” at 
practically the same identical moment can 
be appreciated by the fact that a single 
word released by the board last year sent 
the cotton market up 200 points, the limit 
of advance allowed by the cotton exchanges 
in any trading day. Imagine the advantage 
a speculator would have—and the money 
he could make—if he had “inside dope.” 
Some people may think there is still a 
possibility that a member of this important 
but little-known board, by some hook or 
crook, could supply a friendly interest with 
valuable information before it is released. 
The difference of only a few minutes would 





In a room with glazed windows and having only one door, the latter closely 
guarded to prevent exit or entry, newspapermen are handed copies of the crop 


be sufficient time for a person with a “tip” 
to play the market to big advantage. But 
there isn’t a chance for any of the little 
group to do this! They are as poor as pro- 
verbial church mice—and that speaks for 
itself. Indeed, the possession of any sud- 
den wealth would arouse suspicion and dis- 
qualify them from acting on the board they 
compose. 

In describing the history, organization 
and scope of the crop reporting system, W. 
F. Callander, statistician in charge of the 
division of crop and livestock estimates, 
lays particular emphasis on new features 
recently developed by the agriculture de- 
partment to bring about greater efficiency 
and accuracy in these forecasts and esti- 
mates. The system of issuing monthly 
crop reports was begun by the department 
in May, 1863. A corps of county reporters 
was organized, one reporter in each county. 
Later these were supplemented with a corps 
of township reporters. All were voluntary 
reporters serving without pay. Subse- 
quently a staff of paid crop specialists, one 
for each state, was employed, From that 


At a given signal, they toe the mark and, at 
word of command, dash to telephones and telegraph instruments to flash the 
Every move is watched and regulated by officials. 





small beginning there has developed an or- 
ganization which now has 300,000 volun- 
tary crop reporters, 60 state statisticians 
and a Washington organization composed 
of from eight to 10 members of the crop 
reporting board and a staff of 120 statistical 
clerks. Approximately 50,000 separate and 
distinct estimates of various kinds, includ- 
ing condition figures, yields, acreages, 
prices, stocks and the like are issued annu- 
ally for individual states and for the coun- 
try as a whole. More than 9,000,000 sched- 
ules a year are used by the field organiza- 
tion in reporting on crop and livestock con- 
ditions. The reports from each group of 
reporters are tabulated separately. On crop 
reporting days the various data are care- 
fully analyzed by the individual members 
of the crop board. Reports from the state 
statisticians are kept in a 
safe to which only the sec- 
retary of agriculture has the 
combination, and are deliv- 
ered, unopened, to the board 
behind locked doors. The 
dates and hours set for the 
release of the reports are 
fixed by the secretary of ag- 
riculture in December for 
the following year. The re- 
ports are delivered to the 
telegraphers and newspaper- 
men when the clock strikes 
a signal a few minutes be- 
fore release time. Not un- 
til the starter gives another 
signal can these representa- 
tives flash the board’s fig- 
ures over the United States. 
Steady progress has been 
made by the organization in 
improving methods of col- 
lecting and tabulating the 
crop data, particularly dur- 
ing the past two years. The 
most outstanding develop- 
ment has been the use for 
the first time of what is called the “field 
count” method of estimating changes in 
acreage, whereby the number of fields in 
each kind of crop along selected routes in 
a state is counted. A crop-meter has been 
devised by the department for attaching to 
the speedometer of an automobile so as to 
measure the linear distance of fields along 
these roads. 

Reports from thousands of farmers in 
each state of the acreage each farmer has 
sown or planted to each crop, as well as the 
acreage in idle and unimproved land, con- 
stitute another method recently developed. 
The acreage in the various crops for the 
past year, as well as the current year, is 
obtained for each farmer reporting, thus 
making it possible to arrive at a direct 
percentage comparison with the previous 
year as well as to determine the ratio of 
the various crops to one another, and the 
total acres in the farm. 

This year an experiment is being made in 
airplane photography of crops. Photographs 
are being made of selected areas over a 
route, and the area of fields in various crops 
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is later measured on the photo by means 
of special instruments. It has been found 
that the various kinds of crops can be dis- 
tinguished in photographs taken at con- 
siderable heights, thus making it possible 
to make an accurate estimate of acreage in 
an incredibly short time. Inauguration of 
the air mail service has introduced the 
“flying crop report.” A batch of California 
reports is now received at Washington in 
less than two days whereas formerly the 
reports were in transit nearly a week. 


Studies are being made with a view to 
improving the technique of forecasting, in- 
cluding improvement in the methods of es- 
tablishing the “pars” or equivalent in yield 
per acre of a condition of 100, used in inter- 
preting the monthly condition figures, Cor- 
relation studies of the relation of price and 
other factors to the acreage, as well as of 
the relation of weather to yield, are being 
made with a view to furnishing a better 
basis for forecasting, The last session of 
congress passed legislation providing for 
the issuance of semi-monthly cotton re- 
ports. The demand for this shows the pub- 
lic interest in crop reporting work. 

The voluntary crop reporters are com- 
posed mainly of farmers, with bankers, 
merchants and other business men filling in 
the ranks. Many of the voluntary workers, 
who work without pay, have been in the 
organization more than a score of years. 
On the occasion of its 61st birthday, the 
service announced that Leonidas Link of 
Rushville, Ind., has been a country crop re- 
porter for 54 years. Second place on the 
honor roll of “old and faithful crop re- 
porters” goes to W. T. Richardson of 
Clarksville, Tenn., who has served in that 
capacity for 53 years. 

The monthly crop reports are based on 
estimates from the army of crop reporters. 
The existing condition of the crop express- 
ed as a percentage of what might be ex- 
pected urider favorable growing conditions 
is first reported. This conditional figure is 
reduced to a yield-per-acre figure which, 
when applied to the acreage under cultiva- 
tion, gives a forecast of production. In tab- 
ulation work the clerks deal only with fig- 
ures and do not know to what product the 
individual reports refer or from what part 
of the country they come. The system is 
such that no-one knows the final figure until 
a few minutes before the report is to be re- 
leased. 

Take cotton, for instance. More than 84,- 
000 cotton growers, ginners, buyers and 
bankers in all parts of the Cotton Belt make 
up the unit which reports on cotton exclu- 
siveiy. About 60,000 of this number are 
farmers, more than 50 per cent having serv- 
ed in the organization from 10 to 30 years. 
These reporters are divided into nine dif- 
ferent groups, five of which report to the 
secretary of agriculture direct. About 20,000 
cotton ginners return reports for their re- 
spective localities. About 12,000 farmers re- 
port for themselves as individuals. There 
are 5000 special cotton reporters—bankers 
and manufacturers—each reporting for his 
own locality. Over 7000 townships are each 
represented by a reporter. The county re- 
ports are handled by about 700 county re- 
porters. 

The acreage for the current year is esti- 
mated by first detenrmining from ginning 
reports and other data the acreage in cul- 
tivation on June 25 of the preceding year. 
Various methods which check each other are 
used to estimate the percentage of in- 
crease or decrease in the acreage in cultiva- 
tion. Records of the board show that in 
24 reports the crop has been over-estimated 
10 times and under-estimated 13 times. On 
one occasion the report came within 30,000 
bales of the actual figure. 

Crop reports are not alone used by farm- 
ers as guides, but are also utilized: by man- 
ufacturers to enable them to know if there 
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is a field for certain wares, particularly ag- 
ricultural implements and hardware, and 
by bankers in extending loans to farm or- 
ganizations and to individuals. 


Dirigible Moored to Ship Mast 


It takes 300 men and considerable trouble 
to get the naval airship Shenandoah in and 
out of her hangar at Lakehurst, N. J. Most 
of the time she rides at a tall mast near by. 
The top of the latter is made to revolve so 
that the dirigible can keep her nose to the 
wind. It was from this mast that the 
Shenandoah blew away last winter, leaving 
a small section of her duraluminum frame- 
work behind. But punctures mean little to 
this craft; it is buoyed up by many individ- 
ual bags of helium gas contained within 
the outer envelope. 


For the first time in history an airship 


was tied up to a mobile mast when the 
Shenandoah went to Narragansett bay, R. L., 
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and there tested out a specal anchorage on 
the naval ship Patoka. The mast, similar 
in construction to the one at Lakehurst but 
not so tall, was declared a success. The 
Shenandoah dropped a line from a height 
of 1000 feet. It was picked up by the Patoka 
and made fast to a revolving cylinder that 
drew the airship to its mooring. The dirigi- 
ble had planned to remain fast to the 
Patoka for three days but after spending 
one night there put to sea in the face of a 
threatening storm. It maneuvered about 
within 60 miles of shore and so weathered 
the storm. A fleet of rum smugglers was 
frightened by the sudden appearance of 
the air monster. The dirigible kept in 
touch with the land by radio at all times. 
It later returned to Lakehurst none the 
worse for its experience. 

Van Sweringens in Big Rail Merger 

The Erie, Pere Marquette, Chesapeake 
and Ohio, and Hocking Valley railroads 
have been taken over by the “Nickel Plate” 
system which is controlled by Orris P, and 
Mantis J. Van Sweringen of Cleveland. The 
merger represents $1,500,000,000 and has a 
total trackage of 15,000 miles. It is claimed 
to be the biggest deal of its kind in railroad 
history, outrivaling those in the days of 
Harriman and Gould. 

The “Van Sweringen boys,” as they are 
known, began their careers as_ barefoot 
newsboys at Geneva, Ohio. They had to 
support an aged mother and could not at- 
tend school. About 30 years ago they mov- 
ed to Cleveland and obtained jobs sweeping 
the floors of offices. They later became 
clerks. Then they dealt in real estate. See- 
ing the need of a suburban street railway 
system they tried to interest moneyed men 
in the scheme. They were laughed at. By 
selling everything they had and borrowing 
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what they could they started their own 
line. Today the brothers are worth mil- 
lions. Both are under 45. The mother died 
before her sons accumulated their fortune. 


Political Situation Warming Up 

With the election only three months off, 
politics has reached a point where the 
presidential candidates are beginning to 
unmercifully hammer each other. La Fol- 
lette has come out as being “unalterably 
opposed” to the Ku Klux Klan. Though his 
platform does not mention the Klan by 
name the Wisconsin senator is opposed to 
the organization on the ground that it 
preaches religious and racial intolerance 
and he quotes Lincoln and Jefferson in 
that vein, He declares that the Klan has 
“within its own body the seeds of its 
death.” According to La Follette, “the one 
dominant, all-embracing issue in this cam- 
paign is to break the combined power of 
the private monopoly system over the po- 
litical and economic life of the American 
people.” 


Desertions to the La Follette ranks indi- 
cate growing strength for that ticket. Start- 
ing off with Senators Shipstead and Magnus 
Johnson, Farmer-Labor, not to speak of 
Burton K. Wheeler who bolted the Demo- 
cratic party and became La Follette’s run- 
ning-mate, the third-party ticket has since 
recruited Senators Ladd and Frazier of N. 
Dak., both nominal Republicans; Malcolm 
McAdoo, brother of William G. McAdoo; 
former Justice Cohalan of the N. Y. su- 
preme court; Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor; Repre- 
sentative La Guardia of N. Y., Rep.; Jane 
Addams, Chicago social worker, and Helen 
Keller, blind lecturer and writer. Certain 
friends in the Northwest of Charles W. 
Bryan, Democratic candidate for vice-presi- 
dent, who are opposed to John-W. Davis 
announce that they will support La Follette 
on the theory they can get Bryan into the 
presidential chair by creating a deadlock 
in the electoral college. La Follette has 
banned any “official notice” of his nomina- 
tion. He sees a waste of time and money 
in such red tape, 





There was an interesting exchange of let- 
ters between Gompers and William B. Wil- 
son of the Democratic campaign committee. 
Wilson thought the Federation of Labor 
should have waited to hear Davis’s speech 
at Clarksburg before deciding what candi- 
date it should support. Gompers explained 
that the three national conventions and the 
past records of the major parties were suf- 
ficient to guide it in making a decision. 
Wilson, who was secretary of labor under 
President Wilson, was anxious to secure 
labor’s support for Davis. However, Gom- 
pers held the Democratic nominee to be a 
foe of labor and said the Federation’s ac- 
tion in indorsing La Follette was justified. 
The Federation later issued'a formal state- 
ment attacking Charles G. Dawes, Republi- 
can nominee for vice-president. It called 
him a champion of “the divine right of 
judges to do as they please with union 
men.” Chairman Butler of the Republican 
national committee sees La Follette shaky 
in the Northwest. He does not think there 
was any “direct indorsement” of La Fol- 
lette by labor. He believes “labor people 
will continue to separate and choose can- 
didates as they have always done.” He 
points out that the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, notwithstanding action by the 
Federation, of which it is a member, re- 
fused to back La Follette. Various other 
unions have indorsed Coolidge. Clarence 
T. Wilson, secretary of the board of tem- 
perance and public morals of the Methodist 
chureh, raps La Follette as “the only wet 
candidate.” Certain dry leaders are trying 
to show that Davis was “wet” in 1913. They 
say that though he voted for legislation 
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prohibiting the transportation of intoxi- 
cating liquor into dry states in that year, 
he later sponsored an amendment that 
would have nullified the act. 

The “La Follette Progressive party” in 
Montana has notified the La Follette mana- 
gers that it “reserves the right” to place 
the name of Gov. Bryan for vice-president 
on the La Follette ticket. However, the 
third-party men say the name of Wheeler 
will appear on the ballot with La Follette 
in every state. Assurance that La Follette 
will adhere to his announced intention of 
running as an independent in all states was 
given by his son in a letter to the Republi- 
can national committee. There had been a 
rumor that La Follette supporters would 
try to take over the Republican ticket in 
Wisconsin and thus force President Cool- 
idge to run as an independent. Under the 
law, 10 per cent of Nevada’s voters had 
to sign a petition in order to get the names 
of La Follette and Wheeler on the ballot in 
that state. 

Contributors «to the La Follette cam- 
paign fund are to receive bronze medals 
struck off from a die made by Gutzon Bor- 
glum, sculptor and lifelong friend of the 
Wisconsin senator. Dr. Hiram Evans, im- 
perial wizard of the Ku Klux Klan, assails 
the third-party movement as “the most 
pernicious thing in the political life of 
America.” He says a “group of dissatisfied 
political leaders are trying to destroy the 
people’s confidence in this, the greatest and 
best government on earth.” In a long state- 
ment headed “A reply to La Follette,” Gil- 
bert Nations, American party nominee for 
president, denies that the Ku Klux Klan 
discriminates against anyone or any group 
because of religious belief. 


Outcome of State Primaries 

Interest in recent primary elections 
largely centered on Oklahoma where former 
Gov. Walton, impeached and removed from 
office nine months ago, received the Demo- 
cratic nomination for U. S. senator on an 
anti-Klan ticket over the Klan candidate, 
E. B. Howard. Walton charges that a “Klan- 
packed legislature” was instrumental in 
ousting him. His Republican opponent in 
the November election will be W. B. Pine, 
oil magnate, who had the Klan’s indorse- 
ment. Though several members denounced 
Walton and declared they would not sup- 
port him, the Democratic state central com- 
mittee agreed to accept him as the party’s 
nominee. The Klan is expected to be the 
dominant issue in the coming senatorial 
contest in Oklahoma. Manuel Herrick, self- 
styled “aerial daredevil” in a former con- 
gress, was defeated for Republican nomina- 
tion for representative to congress by M. C. 
Garber, present congressman from Okla- 
homa. 

In Kansas Lieut.-Gov. Paulen won the 
Republican gubernatorial nomination. As 
the Klan indorsee he ran strong in agri- 
cultural communities contrary to forecasts. 
Gov. Davis was renominated on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Senator Capper scored an 
overwhelming victory in being renominat- 
ed on the Republican ticket. He ran way 
ahead of Sheffield Ingalls, son of the late 
Senator Ingalls. Capper was opposed on 
the ground that he failed to support Cool- 
idge’s policies. 

Senator Shields of Tenn. was defeated for 
the Democratic renomination by Gen. L. D. 
Tyson. Shields had been attacked for his 
opposition to Wilson’s post-war program. 
In the same state Gov. Peay piled up a big 
lead over John Neal for the Democratic 
nomination. T. F, Peck won the Republi- 
can nomination for governor. Dr. Arthur 


Nelson and Sam A. Baker were nominated 
for governor of Missouri on the Democratic 
and Republican tickets respectively and 
Mrs, Kate Morrow received the Democratic 
nomination for secretary of state. 
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The Kentucky primary resulted in Sena- 
tor Stanley being renominated by the Dem- 
ocrats. His Republican opponent is Fred M. 
Sackett. Representative Langley of the 
same state, who was convicted of conspiracy 
to violate the Volstead act, was nominated 
on the Republican ticket to succeed himself. 
His campaign was one of “vindication.” The 
recount in Maine of the June primary vote 
showed State Senator Brewster, Klan nom- 
inee, nominated for governor on the Repub- 
lican ticket. He defeated Frank Farrington, 
president of the state senate, by about 500 
votes. 


Opening Gun of Democratic Campaign 

John W. Davis raised aloft the banner of 
the Democratic hosts in a speech at Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., that left no doubt as to his 
ground of attack in the coming campaign. 
His formal speech accepting the nomina- 
tion for president, delivered in a downpour 
of rain, fairly sizzled with its heated de- 
nunciation of the Republican party. Each 
“punch” was delivered with the skill of a 
trained prosecutor. The Democratic leader 





The Davis Home at Clarksburg 


returned a terrific indictment against the 
G, O. P. and its policies, painting the pres- 
ent administration in the darkest possible 
colors. 


Declaring that one of the greatest needs 
of the day was “to bring back to the people 
confidence in their government,” Mr. Davis 
charged the Republican regime with “bring- 


_ ing forth corruption in high places, favorit- 


ism in legislation, division and discord in 
party councils, impotence in government 
and a hot struggle for profit and advantage 
which has bewildered us at home and hu- 
miliated us abroad.” “The time demands 
plain speaking,” he went on. “It is not a 
welcome task to recount the multiplied 
scandals of these melancholy years: a sena- 
tor of the United States convicted of cor- 
rupt practice in the purchase of his sena- 
torial seat; a secretary of the interior in re- 
turn for bribes granting away the naval oil 
reserves so necessary to the security of the 
country ; a secretary of the navy ignorant of 
the spoliation in progress if not indifferent 
to it; an attorney-general admitting bribe 
takers to the department of justice, making 
them his boon companions and utilizing the 
agencies of the law for purposes of private 
and political vengeance; a chief of the vet- 
erans’ bureau stealing and helping others to 
steal the millions in money and supplies 
provided for the relief of those defenders 
of the nation most entitled to the nation’s 
gratitude and care. Such crimes are too 
gross to be forgotten or forgiven. 


“The disclosures came only as the result 
of the painstaking effort of faithful public 
servants in the legislative branch of the 
government who could not close their eyes 
even when others chose to slumber. Again, 
when discovery was threatened, instead of 
aid and assistance from the executive 
branch there were hurried efforts to sup- 
press testimony, to discourage witnesses, 
to spy upon investigators and finally, by 
trumped-up indictment, to frighten and 
deter them from the pursuit.” 
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“I charge the Republican party with this 


corruption in office,’ he continued. “I 
charge it also with favoritism in legisla- 
tion. I do more, I charge it with that gross- 
est form of favoritism that gives to him 
who hath and takes away from him who 
hath not.” The Democratic nominee as- 
serted that the president and other high 
officials exhibited “complacency in the face 
of corruption” and showed “ill-will toward 
the efforts of honest men to expose it.” 
Furthermore, he said the administration 
was indifferent toward the cause of world 
peace and evinced “timidity” in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs. 

In contrast to this, he pointed to the 
pledges of the Democratic party and ex- 
pressed his approval of them in general 
terms. The Fordney-McCumber tariff act 
he characterized as “an unblushing return 
to the evil days of rewarding party sup- 
port and political contributions with leg- 
islative favors.” He referred to the differ- 
ence in ideas on legislative measures be- 
tween Mr. Coolidge and congress as a “piti- 
able spectacle of discord and division.” 
The Washington disarmament conference, 
in his estimation, was of doubtful value. 
He termed the policy of sending unofficial 
observers abroad as a “bootlegging partici- 
pation.” 

Several days before Mr. Davis had stated: 
“I am not, have never been and will not 
become a member of the Ku Klux Klan.” 
His Clarksburg speech adhered to the Dem- 
ocratic platform policy of avoiding men- 
tioning the Klan by name. However, on 
this occasion he said: “We have taken oc- 
casion to reaffirm our belief in the consti- 
tutional guarantees of religious freedom and 
to deplore and condemn any effort from 
whatever source to arouse racial or religious 
dissension in this country.” As to the 
prohibition law, Mr. Davis pledged himself 
to enforce it as he would any other law. 
“An administrative officer,” he declared, “is 
no more entitled to choose what statutes he 
will or will not enforce than is a citizen to 
choose what laws he will or will not obey.” 

Speaking for his party, Mr. Davis said he 
favors the world court “not for campaign 
purposes” but because he believes it “a real 
advance toward the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes.” He refuses to ac- 
cept the idea that the league of nations 
is a closed incident and believes time 
will lift it from the plane of partisan poli- 
tics. He said the Democrats are ready for 
any conference on disarmament, “provided 
it is so general in its membership and so 
wide in its scope as to be able to deal 
broadly with so broad a theme.” However, 
he favors an adequate national defense “un- 
til reason is permitted to take the place of 
force.” 

Mr. Davis voiced his opposition to im- 
pairment, “either by injunction or by any 
other device,” of the rights of labor to 
organize and bargain collectively for “an 
adequate wage earned under healthful con- 
ditions.” To the farmers he promised “not 
patronage but such laws and such adminis- 
tration of the laws as will enable them to 
prosper in their own right.” “They are not 
mendicants,” he remarked, “and, fortunate- 
ly for all of us, are willing to take the 
risks that attend their all-important call- 
ing.” By buying in a “protected market” 
and selling in a “market open to the world,” 
he said the farmers have “been forced to 
contribute to the profits of those in other 
industries with no compensating benefit to 
themselves.” He sees tariff aid useless for 
the farmer and says the Democrats propose 
to remove such discrimination. 

Mr. Davis offers “not only revision and 
reform, but a further reduction in the taxes 
that weigh people down and sap the vigor 
of their productive energy.” To this end, 
he said, “the exorbitant rates and discrim- 
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inatory provisions of the present tariff law 
must be wiped out.” He explained: “We 
have no hostile design toward any legiti- 
mate industry; we purpose no action that 
would tear down or destroy. But we are 
resolved that the laying and collecting of 
taxes shall remain a public and not a pri- 
vate business, and that monopoly shall find 
no section of the law behind which to hide 
itself. The rates of the income tax should 
be further lowered. Unnecessary taxation 
is unjust taxation, no matter on whom the 
burden falls. I am ready to agree that 
there is no right in government to tax any 
man beyond its needs solely because he is 
rich; and yet I stoutly hold that every dic- 
tate of reason and morality supports the 
rule that those who derive from the com- 
mon effort of society a greater share of its 
earnings than their fellows must contribute 
to the support of the state a proportionately 
Jarger share of that which they have re- 
ceived.” 

“We shall strive,” he continued, “for the 
education of our youth, not only in the 
knowledge gathered from past ages, but in 
the wholesome virtue of self-help; for the 
protection of women and children from 
human greed and unequal laws; for the 
prevention of child labor and for the sup- 
pression of the illicit traffic in soul-de- 
stroying drugs. We shall conserve all the 
natural resources of the country and pre- 
vent the hand of monopoly from closing 
on them and on our water powers, so that 
our children after us shall find this still 
a fair land to dwell within. And to the 
veterans of our wars, especially those who 
were stricken and wounded in the coun- 
try’s service and whose confidence has been 
so cruelly and corruptly abused, we shall 
give, in honor and in honesty, the grateful 
eare they have so justly earned.” 


In notifying Mr. Davis of his selection, 
Senator Walsh of Mont. defended the Dem- 
ocratic nominee from the charge that he 
is a Morgan lawyer and a “Wall street man.” 
In response Mr. Davis said: “I have no 
apology to offer. The answer to any criti- 
cism on that score must come from the 
more than 100,000 other honest and pa- 
triotic men and women who make up the 
legal profession. They know and will glad- 
ly join in testifying that the upright law- 
yer sells his services but never his soul.” 
From the time President Wilson appointed 
him solicitor general to the end of his 
office as ambassador to Great Britain, Mr. 
Davis said he “had no other client or em- 
ployer than the government and the peo- 
ple of the United States,” and he declared he 
could, as president, have “no favors for 
sale.” : 





NEWS NOTES 

Bull Kills Candidate. Andrew Anderson, 
Democratic nominee for governor of South 
Dakota, was gored to death by a bull at his 
farm near Beresford, that state. He was 
feeding his stock when the enraged animal 
attacked him. In 1916 Anderson was nomi- 
nated as lieutenant-governor of South Da- 
kota. He declined the Democratic nomina- 
tion for governor two years later but ac- 
cepted it this year. 


“Night Riders” at Work. Seven acres of 
tobacco were destroyed, wire fences were 
cut and several corn fields were ruined by 
“night riders” operating in Hart county, 
Ky. Depredations have reached such pro- 
portions that farmers are organizing night 
patrols. 


Ford Not a Candidate. Henry Ford’s 
name was filed with the secretary of state 
of Michigan as a candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination for U. S senator. The 
auto manufacturer asked that his name be 
removed from the ticket. “I am not a can- 
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didate for the U. S. senate and I don’t in- 
tend to be a candidate on the Republican or 


any other ticket,” he announced. He said 
the boom was without his knowledge or 


consent. 





Mexican President-Elect Here. Gen. Plu- 
tarco Elias Calles, who will become pres- 
ident of Mexico Dec. 1, was the guest of 
Samuel Gompers, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, at Atlantic City. 
They had an hour’s private conference be- 
hind closed doors. It is said that they dis- 
cussed labor conditions in our neighboring 
republic, The Federation voted to be rep- 
resented at the inaugural. Later Gen. Calles 
sailed for a tour of Europe. 





Railroad Contracts Closed. The govern- 
ment has settled claims arising out of war- 
time contracts with eight railroads. The 
railroad administration will collect $11,- 
000,000 from six of them and pay the other 
two $850,000. 


Release Airship Expert. Capt. Anton 
Heinen, Zeppelin expert obtained from Ger- 
many to help look after the naval airship 
Shenandoah, has been released by this gov- 
ernment to permit him to take a higher- 
salaried job with a private aviation con- 
cern, Capt. Heinen is credited with saving 
the dirigible when it “ran away” last 
winter. 


Bobs Trouble Barbers. The Chicago Jour- 
neyman Barbers’ Union threatens to strike 
unless its demand for $38 a week straight 
salary and 60 per cent of all checks over a 
total of $50 is met. “With bobs ranging in 
price from $1 to $1.50, with the prospect 
of curling, marcelling and shampooing, and 
with the barbers having to go to school to 
learn how to do it, we want more money,” 
explains W. S. Leidig, union president. 








Bashful Boys Outnumber Girls. Twice as 
many boys are bashful as girls, Dr. Angus 
Morrison, University of Minnesota profes- 
sor, told the American Medical Association 
at Chicago. 


Buffaloes Stampede. Twenty-five bison 
broke from their paddock at Golden Gate 
park, San Francisco, and charged up and 
down near-by streets, to the great alarm of 
residents, before being rounded up. One 
bull became greatly enraged because he 
could not push a street car off the tracks. 
Some of the passengers took to the trees. 








Timber Wolf was a Dog. An Indian youth 
killed what he thought was a timber wolf 
near Harbor Springs, Mich. Mrs. R. T. 
Houk of Cincinnati later identified the pelt 
as that of her $10,000 prize police dog, a 
veteran of the World war and one of the 
most valuable dogs in the country. 





Untaxed National Wealth. No taxes are 
paid on $55,000,000,000, one-sixth of the 
national wealth, according to the National 
Industrial Conference Board. This sum, it 
Says, is equal to one-third of all property 








The G. O. P. elephant hopes that so tone as 
the mud is only up to his knees he will be 
able to wade through.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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assessed under the general property tax. The 
board finds that not only are churches, 
schools and various public welfare organi- 
zations exempt from tax, but also temper- 
ance societies, cemeteries, observatories, 
literary organizations and a wide variety 
of classification. 


Bail Set at Million. When Mohammed 
Karoub was arraigned at Detroit on a 
charge of murdering a fellow countryman 
his bail was fixed at $1,000,000. 

Ball Club Up in Air. A baseball team 
representing the U. S. army air service and 
a score of rooters flew from Mitchel field, 
N. Y., to Camp Vail, N J., where they wal- 
loped the signal corps team by a score of 
6 to 3. 


Beat Neighbor’s Hens. Howard Laws of 
Framingham, Mass. has a garden. The 
hens of Isaac Sloan, a neighbor, dug it up. 
Exasperated, Laws gave them a trouncing. 
He was fined $1 in the local court. He 
appealed and was held iff $300 bail for 
the superior court. 








Indictments in Bombing. William Pelkey, 
chairman of the Republican state central 
committee of Rhode Island, and two other 
men were indicted by a Providence grand 
jury for conspiracy in connection with the 
explosion of a home-made poison gas bomb 
in the state senate on June 19. Affidavits 
charge Pelkey with providing and placing 
the bomb which broke up the Democratic 
filibuster. 


Jailed for Snowballing. John Kachurga, 
18, of Berwick, Pa., was arrested last March 
for snowballing. He was freed on his prom- 
ise to pay the costs of court. In July Ka- 
churga refused to pay so he is spending the 
rest of the summer in the “cooler.” 








Negroes Lend Hall to K. K. K. Albany, 
Ga., refused to permit the Ku Klux Klan to 
use the municipal auditorium for an initia- 
tion meeting. However, the Supreme Coun- 
cil of Benevolence, a Negro order, loaned 
its hall for the purpose. 


Plane Crashes. Osmund Belcher of Los 
Angeles built a luxurious airplane of his 
own invention. Woven wood and composi- 
tion cardboard were used initsconstruction. 
Mrs. Belcher christened the machine. The 
Belchers and their eight-year-old son were 
killed, along with Burgess Creeth, pilot, 
when the craft crashed on its maiden flight. 


Centenarian Gets Fishing License. Wil- 
liam Kratzor, 101 years old, of St. Peters- 
burg, Pa., has been granted a fishing license. 
His occupation is given as a “retired gen- 
tleman.” 





BURNS OIL IN ANY STOVE OR FURNACE 


Cheaper Than Coal Or Wood—Gives Twice 
The Heat In Half The Time. 


A wonderful new burner which works in 
any coal or wood stove or furnace is the 
proud achievement of the International 
Heating Company, 119 South 14th Street, 
Dept. 5015, St. Louis, Mo. This remarkably 
simple and inexpensive invention heats 
stove and oven in half the time and does 
away with all the dirt, ashes, and drudgery 
of using coal or wood. It gives one of the 
hottest and quickest fires known, controlled 
by a simple valve. It can be put into any 
stove in a few minutes. The present low 
price of oil makes it a great money saver. 
The manufacturers offer to send this re- 
markable invention on 30 days’ trial to any 
reader of this paper. They are making a 
special low price offer to one user in each 
locality to whom they can refer new cus- 
tomers. They also want agents. Write 
them today—Advertisement. 
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Third Party Ticket as Viewed by the Press 


“La Follette is making it possible for 
anybody with a radical habit of mind, a 
radical leaning or a radical formula or 
panacea to vote for him,” observes the To- 
ledo Blade (Ind. Rep.) in discussing the 
“political menagerie” which the Wisconsin 
senator has trotted into the campaign. Be- 
hind La Follette, it thinks, are groups that 
will “inevitably insist on presenting their 
favorite recipes for reconstructing America 
and making the world an abode of joy 
forever. Then,” it says, “the blow-up will 
occur.” However, the Grand Rapids Herald 
(Ind. Rep.) holds the La Follette movement 
as one not to be “sneered” aside, as “it will 
get thousands of votes that represent a 
state of mind which will express itself 
through La Follette simply because he is 
the only immediately available agency.” 

The Asheville Times (Ind, Dem.) reasons 
that La Follette’s appeal to the country is 
that of “a mutinous Republican who is 
temporarily at war 
withboth parties” and 
that it will be “vast- 
ly easier for Republi- 
cans to follow him in 
revolt than it will be 
for Democratstoleave 
their party reserva- 
tion.” The Providence 
Bulletin (Ind.) ad- 
mits that various doc- 
trines advocated by 
La Follette at the Re- 
publican convention 
16 years ago, and then 
rejected as fantastic, 
are now incorporated 
in the laws of the na- 
tion,but saysthisdoes 
not weaken the con- 
tention that much of 
the senator’s doctrine 
at present is “un- 
sound to a grotesque 
degree.” “It does not 
appear that these 
changes were brought 
about solely by his ef- 
forts,” it argues, “and 
it certainly cannot be 
claimed that because 
certain principles ad- 
vocated by a man have been accepted as 
wise, he is to be recognized as an infallible 
prophet of wisdom.” 

The Columbia Record (Dem.) refers to 
the claim of La Follette’s manager that his 
candidate will carry 23 states as “bombas- 
tic.” On the other hand, the Dayton News 
(Dem.) warns Easternand Southern thought 
to appreciate two things—“that La Fol- 
lette’s sincerity has never been questioned, 
and he has maintained, through close con- 
tact and study, a full appreciation of the 
ills of the West.” According to the New 
York Herald-Tribune (Ind. Rep.) the La 
Follette candidacy was not spontaneous and 
did not spring from the people. “The Wis- 
consin senator,” it declares, “has played 
the game of politics cold-bloodedly for 40 
years. He is still playing it cold-bloodedly. 
His presidential campaign has been made 
possible not by any demand from the 
masses but by a concert of agents.” “It is 
certain that La Follette cannot be laughed 
down,” says the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
(Ind. Dem.) which finds that “he is very 
earnest, and has behind him a body of dis- 
tinctly earnest men and women who are 
going to make themselves heard throughout 
the nation.” The Muskegon Chronicle (Ind.) 
is also confident that the senator will poll 
a large vote, “a vote so large that it may 
throw the election into the present con- 
gress.” 








There is enough element of truth in the 
charges against the major parties to make 
La Follette “extremely dangerous,” accord- 
ing to the New Orleans Times Picayune 
(Ind. Dem.). It thinks this may help the 
people by “forcing upon the next adminis- 
tration, whatever it may be, a far more lib- 
eral and progressive policy than would oth- 
erwise be obtained.” The Providence Jour- 
nal (Ind. Rep.) says that in the West there 
will no doubt be a substantial Republican 
defection to La Follette but believes this 
will be made up by the number of votes he 
will draw from the Democrats in the East. 
“‘Fighting Bob’ wasn’t called that during 
the World war,” remarks the Dallas News 
(Ind. Dem.) in alluding to the Wisconsin 
senator’s war record. In fairness to La Fol- 
lette the New York World (Ind. Dem.) de- 
clares that he was “unquestionably the vic- 
tim of injustice” because his war-time ut- 
terances are known to have been garbled. 


Senator Robert Marion La Follette of Wisconsin and Senator Burton Kendall Wheeler of 
Montana who head the third-party ticket. They are candidates for president and vice-president. 


This same authority reasons that it is “only 
“blind reaction and intolerable blunders” 
on the part of the two old parties that have 
made La Follette’s candidacy possible. The 
Chicago News (Ind.) derides prophecies 
that La Follette will sweep many states but 
thinks he will find quite a few voters “to 
ride with him so long as he is going their 
way.” 

Indorsement of La Follette by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is explained by 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.) as 
“not because labor loves La Follette more, 
but because it loves the Republicans and 
Democrats less.” However, it views this 
action as “the widest departure in the tra- 
ditional policy of freedom in political ac- 
tion set up by Gompers.” “Evidently,” it 
observes, “the power of Gompers is with- 
ering.” The Washington Star (Ind.) com- 
ments that “it has often been said that the 
labor vote cannot be delivered,” so “it re- 
mains to be seen how far the Fedcration 
decree will lead organized labor to vote for 
La Follette and Wheeler.” The Chicago 
Tribune (Ind. Rep.) points out that the 
labor vote which will go to La Follette is 
ordinarily Democratic and for that reason 
Coolidge has again been hit with a lucky 
horseshoe. 

“La Follette can no more secure the solid 
backing of organized labor than could 
Bryan,” says the New York Herald-Tribune 





(Ind. Rep.), adding: “He may here and 
there attract the support of a few individ- 
ual workingmen but the rank and file in 
the labor organization will vote for their 
own best interests.” The Asheville Times 
also questions whether labor men will de- 
sert their old party allegiances, remark- 
ing that “the average trade unionist has 
usually resented any attempt on the part of 
his organization to dictate his vote and has 
cast his ballot as he pleased.” 

Most editors are agreed that in joining 
forces with La Follette Senator Wheeler 
went “where he belonged.” Wheeler’s bolt- 
ing the Democratic party is not surpris- 
ing, says the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times 
(Rep.). It points out that this is not the 
first time such things have happened—nor 
the last. The Providence Bulletin regards 





the Montana senator as a deserter from the 
pane long before he went over to La Fol- 
ette. 


Though the announcement was a 
blow to the Demo- 
crats, it was by no 
means a “startling 
surprise” it com- 
ments. The Butte 
Post (Rep.), of Sena- 
tor Wheeler’s home 
state, remarks that it 
did not know the La 
Follette ticket was so 
hard up for a man for 
second place. The Se- 
attle Times (Ind. Rep.) 
indulges in a sardonic 
smile when it reflects 
that “it was only a 
few months ago that 
pages of the Congres- 
sional Record were 
filled with Democrat- 
ic eulogies of Senator 
Wheeler.” “If Wheel- 
er is honest he is a 
Socialist, not a Demo- 
crat,” says the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal 
(Dem.). “His action 
in hooking up with La 
Follette does no cred- 
it to his intelligence,” 
ventures the Brook- 
lyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.) 
However, the Wichita Beacon (Ind. Rep.) 
views the move as “indicating a new de- 
velopment” within the Democratic party. 
The Fargo Tribune (Rep.) looks on La Fol- 
lette and Wheeler as “two of the supreme 
egotists of the political ranks, praying for 
the suffrage of the American people on a 
platform that shakes ominously.” 


CLEVELAND ON THE COW 


Grover Cleveland’s composition on the 
cow, written when he was a small boy in 
school, follows: 

“The cow is very useful if it were not for 
the cow we could not have no milk to put 
in our coffee and tea. 

“Every part of the cow is useful; the skin 
is tanned into leather and boots are made 
of it. The flesh is good for food and is 
called beef; their horns are made into but- 
tons. Of milk butter and cheese is made. 
There is a glutinous substance by the hoof 
which is made into glue—Indeed if it were 
not for the cow, we should have to do with- 
out many things which are considered nec- 
essaries of life.”—Kansas City Times. 


HIS IDEA OF CLASSICAL MUSIC 


Said the man who was trying his best to 
appreciate good music: “When a _ piece 
threatens every minute to be a tune and 
always disappoints you, it’s classical.”— 
Congregationalist, 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Makes Treaties With Russia. After four 
months of negotiations at London the 
British and Russian governments agreed 
on a general and a commercial treaty. The 
commercial treaty accords to Great Britain 
the “unconditional most favored nation 
treatment,” and in turn admits Russia to 
Britain’s export credit scheme. The gen- 
eral treaty provides for the definition of 
“territorial waters,” but this, it was stated, 
must await international agreement. The 
final success came just after the announce- 
ment that representatives of the two coun- 
tries had failed to agree, mainly through 
the failure of Russia to make satisfactory 
pledges for the payment of her pre-war 
debts. The treaties agreed to were not 
signed by the king because the Russians 
have no titular head of their government. 
Opponents criticizing the treaties claimed 
this omission—the first time ever made— 
invalidates them, and M. Joffe, chief ne- 
gotiator for the soviets, was accused of 
being the man who surrendered Russia to 
Germany at Brest-Litovsk. 





Row Over Lady Astor’s Picture. A por- 
trait of Lady Astor hung on the wall of 
one of the staircases of the house of com- 
mons caused a little storm of criticism 
among the members. The painting repre- 
sents the first woman member of parlia- 
ment taking the oath in 1919 and was pre- 
sented by Lord Astor, her husband, as the 
representation of a historic occasion. Sev- 
eral members declared the sanction of the 
house was not obtained, and a round robin 
was signed asking the premier to prevent 
the hanging of portraits of living members 
in the house without first obtaining the 
assent of parliament. Lady Astor declared 
she knew nothing of the hanging of the 
picture, and “didn’t care a _ tuppence” 
whether it remained or not. Lord Astor 
had it removed. 





Sells Arms to Japan. The British Vickers 
company of London has been working day 
and night on an order from Japan for 140,- 
000 machine guns. It was also reported 
that another British company was execut- 
ing a large Japanese order for tractor 
trucks of a special type, to be delivered at 
an early date. 





Prince Made lonweth Dywysog. At the 
Welsh national Eisteddfod, an annual mu- 
sical festival, which had one of the great- 
est meetings of its history, special honors 
were conferred on the prince of Wales 
who was a guest. He was initiated in the 
Bardic circle inside a great ring of robed 
members of the Gorsedd where he was in- 
vested with a green robe and welcomed in 
a speech by the archdruid. He received 
the Bardic title of Ionweth Dywysog, and 
later participated in the crowning of the 
prize-ode winner. 


FRANCE 


Rewards for Large Families. The French 
academy has received from M. and Mme. 
Cognacq an additional 15,000,000 francs to 
be paid out in premiums for large families 
in France and Algeria. Under the terms of 
the gift 103 families having five or more 
children are to receive 10,000 francs each. 
Both parents must be under 35 years of 
age. 





Poems May Be Pawned. In the pawnshops 
of France, which are government operated, 
one may raise a needed loan on unpub- 
lished poems, manuscripts, novels, plays or 


— 


short stories, provided the expert appraisers 
think they have a marketable value. At the 
same time it was ruled that a cow could 
not be pawned. Cows were held to be 
“perishable goods,” liable to die. 

American Produces Good Corn. Amer- 
icans traveling in France can now order 
corn on the cob at Paris, where until re- 
cently this delightful dish was unknown. 
An American after considerable experiment- 
ing has succeeded in raising good sweet 
corn for the table, and from his 10-aere 
field near the city deliveries are made by 
airplane to London where Americans also 
suffer from the absence of their favorite 
summer dish. The farmer admits that the 
larger varieties of corn cannot be grown. 
He succeeded with a small yellow ear. 


IRELAND 

Protests Against Irish Language. The at- 
tempt of the government to compe] the 
railroads to print their time-tables and 
tickets in Gaelic brought an emphatic pro- 
test from Senator W. B. Yeats, the famous 
Irish poet. Though the Gaelic language 
has been made compulsory in the schools 
and stands on an equal footing with Eng- 
lish in the courts it is understood only 
by a small number. When employed in a 
law court it usually creates embarrassment. 


ITALY 


Immigrants Join Opera Troupe. Police 
in Naples discovered a carefully laid plot 
to get immigrants to the United States in 
spite of prohibitory laws as members of a 
proposed opera troupe. The company was 
organized by vaudeville men and headed 
by real singers, but it grew so large and 
took in such strange members as to cause 
suspicion. It was found that peasants and 
others were induced to pay up to $500 to 
join the troupe on the promise of being 
introduced into the United States as im- 
migrants. 


GERMANY 


Forced to Retract Accusation. In the 
memoirs of Gen. von Stein, former Prus- 
sian war minister, the late Emperor Charles 
of Austria-Hungary was accused of having 
accepted bribes from the allies. On the 
publication of the book seven Austrian field 
marshals challenged the general to duels, 
demanding a retraction of the statements. 
The general decided to delete the accusa- 
tions from his book. 





Pope Aids Passion Players. A bitter fac- 
tion sprang up in the little town of Ober- 
ammergau since the return of Anton Lang 
and the leading passion players from a 
tour in the United States for the purpose 








Shipment of first bale of cotton (from lot 
of 10,000 bales) from Hamburg to Leningrad, 
marking resumption of trade between Germany 
and Russia. 
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of selling their wood carvings. Critics as- 
serted that they commercialized the Pas- 
sion play and made a financial failure, 
which will react against the play when it 
is again put on in 1932. The pope noting 
the financial straits of the community made 
the players official wood carvers to the 
Vatican. 


SPAIN 


Honor Founder of U. S. City. The anni- 
versary of the birth of Pedro Menendez, 
founder of the city of St. Augustine, Fla., 
was celebrated at the city of Aviles. Dele- 
gates from St. Augustine were the guests 
of honor and the principal speakers, and 
Ambassador Moore came from Madrid to 
attend the ceremonies. At Santander on 
their return the Americans attended a 
breakfast to which the king was invited. 


POLAND 


Bolshevists Raid Polish Towns. Bolshe- 
vist bands from Russia numbering about 
i100 crossed the border and raided the 
Polish town of Stolpsce, throwing the pop- 
ulation into terror. Some of the raiders 
wore regular soviet army uniforms and 
carried machine guns and bombs. They 
pillaged the postoffice and railroad station, 
smashed telegraph and telephone instru- 
mentsand released prisoners from the jails, 
but their attack on the tax collector’s office 
was repulsed. The Polish government found 
the raiding, which has been intermittent 
for several years, directed by a soviet le- 
gation in Warsaw. Several members were 
expelled, and one, whose passport was in- 
valid, was arrested. 


GREECE 


War With Bulgaria Threatened. On ac- 
count of the raids in Macedonia by Bulgar- 
ian comitadji, where they have been fought 
by both Greeks and Jugoslavs, the situation 
in the Balkans has become tense. Jugo- 
slavian troops first came into conflict with 
a band of 15 comitadji and killed six of 
them. Later a detachment of Greek sol- 
diers conducting several Macedonian pris- 
oners was attacked by comitadji on the 
Greek frontier. Seven Greeks were killed 
and the prisoners set free. Teodor Alexan- 
droff, leader of the comitadji in the design 
to recover Macedonia from Greece and Jugo- 
slavia, was reported to have 75,000 men 
mobilized. The Bulgarian government fear- 
ing a move against the capital put strong 
guards around the public buildings. Both 
Greece and Jugoslavia concentrated large 
forces on the Bulgarian frontier and they 
threatened to occupy Sofia. Rumania, too, 
strengthened her forces on the Bulgarian 
border, and the Turks were urged to make 
common cause against the comitadji in 
Macedonia. In the meantime the Russian 
bolshevists appeared to be preparing for 
an invasion of Rumania. 


TURKEY 


American Professor Expelled. Accused 
of having indulged in anti-Turkish propa- 
ganda on board a tourist steamer Dr. E. J. 
Fisher, professor of history in Roberts col- 
lege, Constantinople, was expelled from 
Turkey. The governor-general of the city 
threatened to close the college unless the 
professor was sent away. 


RUSSIA 


Lenin’s Features Kept Natural. The body 
of Nicolai Lenin, late soviet premier, now 
preserved for exhibition to the public, is 
generally proclaimed to be a miracle in 
embalming art. The Russian leader, rest- 
ing on a brilliantly red bier, appears to be 
sleeping, with a smile on his face. Without 
a violent change of temperature it is claim- 
ed the body will thus last permanently. A 
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new chemical solution was developed for 
the purpose by Prof. Sbarski of the Moscow 
Institute of Chemical Science. The new 
process is claimed to excel that of the an- 
cient Egyptians who did not attempt to 
preserve the features of their dead. 


PALESTINE 


Religious Commission for Palestine. Ac- 
cording to a recent order in council the 
courts of Palestine cannot hear or deter- 
mine questions affecting holy sites or other 
religious places. A special committee to 
determine matters of this kind was created. 
The order, however, does not affect the 
local religious courts. 


JAPAN 


No Athletics for Poor. A storm was stir- 
red up in the schools of Japan when the 
Amateur Athletic Association ruled that 
college students working their way through 
school are ineligible for athletics. These 
poor students were among the finest ath- 
letes, due to their being accustomed to hard 
work, and it was held that the temptation 
to become “professional” was too great. It 
was learned that many were making their 
way through college by getting paid for 
their athletic ability. 


CHINA 


Floods Create Great Havoc. Continued 
floods in the northern provinces of China 
have destroyed about 3500 villages. In the 
one town of Kalgan the death toll was 3000, 
including a number of Russians who were 
living there. Destroyed property was esti- 
mated at $4,000,000, and more than 1,000,- 
000 people deprived of their homes and 
crops will have to depend on aid to live 
through the winter. 


AUSTRALIA 


Stefansson Reports on Australia. The 
arctic explorer, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, after 
completing an exploration of Central Aus- 
tralia, most of which is a barren waste, 
reported all that is needed to make more 
than half of it productive is water. This, 
he believes, can be found. He was im- 
pressed with the similarity of Australian 
pioneer life and that in the United States 
40 years ago. 


PHILIPPINES 


Propaganda from U. S. Communists. La- 
borers and tenant farmers in the Philip- 
pines have been urged by the communist 
wrokers party in the United States to keep 
up the fight for independence, but to avoid 
making common cause with the “capitalist 
classes.” Circulars to this effect were re- 
ceived from the party’s headquarters in 
Chicago. The circulars urged a relentless 
war against landlords and capitalists, who 
were called even more dangerous than 
“American imperialists.” 


BRAZIL 


Rebels Pursued and Beaten. A number of 
fights have occurred between federal troops 
and some 6000 fleeing rebel forces from 
Sao Paulo in a straggling line extending 300 
miles to the west. A number of towns 
were taken from the rebels whose strength 
grew less the farther they went. The gov- 
ernment proclaimed a state of siege in four 
states. One woman, an aviatrix and boxer, 
Senora Anesia Machado, who had flown 
with her own plane over the federal lines 
dropping revolutionary pamphlets was ar- 
rested by the government. 


HONDURAS 


War Minister Joins Rebels. Gen. Gre- 


gorio Ferrera, minister of war, fled from the 
capital, Tegucigalpa, with 500 troops and a 
quantity of arms, in open rebellion against 
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the government. His action followed the 
lead of Gen. Diaz and Gen. Peralta, who 
after sacking a few towns fled across the 
Nicaraguan border. In an attack on a 
town made by the latter two Americans 
were reported killed. Nicaragua strength- 
ened her forces on the border to keep the 
rebels from crossing. U. S. Minister Mo- 
rales declared the country was again in 
civil war and that peace could not be ex- 
pected for some time. 


MEXICO 


Get Killers of Englishwoman. The Mex- 
ican government acting promptly in the 
case of the murder of Mrs. Rosalie Evans, 
British subject, at Texmelucan arrested 60 
persons, mostly Indian farm workers. Of 
this number seven were charged with being 
the actual murderers, and three of these 
were said to have been identified. President 
Obregon announced that it had been proved 
that the affair was simply one of high- 
way robbery, and he expressed confidence 
that the prompt action of the government 
would prevent any international compli- 
cations. 





Soldiers Blinded by Explosion. The ex- 
plosion of cartridges in the city garrison 
of Mexico City blinded 50 soldiers. It was 
also reported that a number of soldiers 
previously had been killed by similar ex- 
plosions. The cartridges were bought in 
the United States, and the Mexican agents 
were blamed for buying the oldest stock in 
order to get the biggest commissions. 


COLOMBIA 


Americans Would Build Roads. If the 
bids made by an American syndicate, head- 
ed by William Lorimer, formerly U. S. sen- 
ator from Illinois, are accepted, Colombia 
will at last have a railroad from her capital 
to the coast. The syndicate offered to build 
and equip the road at a cost of $79,700 a 
mile, and in return asks grants of agricul- 
tural lands and the exploitation of petro- 
leum and coal lands for a period of 50 


“years. Colombia has only 900 miles of rail- 


road, nearly all in the interior, while Bo- 
gota, the capital of more than 100,000, has 
no line to either coast. Mail reaches the 
city only once a week, while freight is 
often delayed for months. Mr. Lorimer has 
been negotiating with the governmiment for 
some time. 


CUBA 


Amnesty Law Frees 1000. Under the new 
blanket amnesty bill signed by President 
Zayas about 1000 persons were liberated 
from jails and penitentiaries and from 
pending indictments. Many more amnesty 








Dancing girls at the inauguration of a new 
president in Liberia. All of them are in gala 
costume from the waist down, including belis 
on their ankles. The essential parts of the 
dancing costume above the waist are heavy 
necklaces and eyeglasses. 








petitions were received, to be acted on by 
the courts. The amnesty provision covers 
many crimes, from murder to malfeasance 
in office by former cabinet officers and 
officers and governors of provinces. One 
member of congress charged with killing 
another member was permitted to return 
to Cuba after several years of exile. 


CANADA 


Would Kill Unfit Children. Ancient Spar- 
tan severity would be employed in the case 
of unfit children, that “cannot be social- 
ized,” by Supt. K. C. McLeod of Edmonton. 
Before the Association of Child Protection 
Officers at Toronto he boldly advocated 
chloroforming subnormal children, and 
then take the parents of such children and 
“make it imposible for them to further add 
to the country’s population of unfits.” 

Steps to Save Musk Ox. Posts for the 
royal Canadian mounted police have been 
established on Baffin and Ellesmere islands 
to protect the musk ox from extinction. 
There has long been a law that the animal 
could not be killed except in the face of 
starvation, but Eskimos from Greenland 
have been crossing the narrow sound in 
winter months to hunt the oxen and carry 
away their pelts, 


Government Railroads Lose. It was an- 
nounced in the house of commons by the 
minister of railways that the deficit on the 
Canadian national railroad lines for the 
last year was $53,000,000. This, however, 
was an improvement of about $6,000,000 
over the year before. The minister pre- 
dicted that with the same rate of improve- 
ment the roads in time would yield a profit. 


ALASKA 


New Cable to Seattle. The new cable link- 
ing the U. S. city of Seattle with Seward has 
been completed as far as Ketchikan, which 
town will soon be one of the world’s great- 
est cable stations. The steamer Dellwood, 
with which the U. S. army is laying the 
cable, went to London for the second section 
to reach to Seward. The new cable will be 
equipped for duplex operation, which will 
make it six times as powerful as the old 
line from Seattle to Sitka. 





Airplane Delivers Papers. The News- 
Miner-Citizen, a daily paper published at 
Fairbanks, is delivered a few hours after it 
comes off the press to the camps in the hills 
within a radius of 100 miles. An airplane 
takes the papers and drops them to the 
camps in small parachutes. Formerly the 
papers were sent by dog team once a month. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Earthquakes Make Rivers Hot. Tribes- 
men in the Kenya colony of the Samburu 
and Turkana districts were forced to drive 
their cattle south for water after severe 
earth tremors in that region. Two rivers 
were split up into several channels by the 
quake and their water rendered hot and 
useless for drinking. Just before the 
quakes a great meteor fell to the earth. 


LIBERIA 


Threats Made Against Germany. A crisis 
arose between Liberia and Germany over 
the theft of a stone god, which led to 
threats of retaliation on German citizens 
in Liberia. The stone god Mafeu, protector 
of the tribe of Baloma, and before which 
all marriages were celebrated, was found 
in its secret place and taken by a German 
explorer, Hans Schombergh. Before he 
reached Germany with his prize the Liber- 
ian government had cabled its protest and 
threat to Berlin and he was stopped at 
Hamburg and the stone taken by the police. 
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Red Plosser’s Handica 
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There was no doubt as to Red Plosser’s 
guilt. A timber cruiser saw him greedily 
counting his booty near the body of his 
victim. The cruiser had precipitately re- 
treated, spurred to great nimbleness by a 
whining string of bullets. Later that same 
day a party of loggers glimpsed the assas- 
sin making north toward the St. John river, 
which he presumably purposed following to 
the Canadian border. 

Sheriff Emery, a little knot of a man, 
tough and tenacious as a steel trap, knew 
Plosser originally came to the states from 
the Bellechasse region, and intuitively de- 
cided the flight north was a ruse to mislead 
pursuers and that the man would swing due 
west once the posse was fooled. Inasmuch 
as Plosser had waylaid his victim, a pay- 
master for the Interstate Lumber Co., the 
day following Emery’s induction into office, 
the latter considered the crime in the na- 
ture of a challenge. Aside from the affront 
of shrievalty there was an old feud be- 
tween the two men beginning when Plosser 
won Emery’s girl away from him and cul- 
minating when the woman died of neglect, 
some said of direct cruelty. Knowing the 
facts the nerves of the North country were 
sharp set when the sheriff, unaccompanied, 
slipped into the bleak November woods. 

Emery, traveling light, covered the ground 
at a lope, eagerly taking advantage of every 
opening in the forest crown to study the 
hard, gray sky. He was 24 hours behind 
his quarry, but this fact troubled him none 
providing his theory held true and the 
snow came; for Plosser would lose consid- 
erable time in decoying the posse north. 

“Snow!” he kept murmuring as he glided 
through the giant, bare hardwood growth, 
or silently stole over the needles under the 
evergreens. “Jest a scum of snow and Ill 
never ask any odds again.” 

That night he camped in a little hollow, 
boiling his coffee over a handful of fire. In 
the morning he smiled in savage exultation 
at finding his blankets wet with melted 
snow. He sat up; the ground was bleached 
white. It was just as he had hoped, a thin 
coating sufficient to hold a trail and too 
damp to blow or drift. Now if he had not 
advanced too rapidly, permitting Plosser 
to pass behind him, his theory would soon 
be tested. Bolting his bacon and hardtack 
he reloaded his rifle and took up the search. 
For several hours he slipped along, his 
burning gaze focused to the front. Occa- 
sionally the tracks of a moose, sighted at 
a distance, thrilled him with expectation. 
At last he found it. 

Entering a stand of spruce he found 
himself roofed in darkness. Only by light- 
ing matches could he read his compass. Out- 
side the waning light would yet permit his 
detecting the trail, and he ran down the 
gloomy aisles at top speed. But the spruce 
gave way to beech and maple without his 
finding the tracks. Next came a low ridge, 
covered with bushes and a few survivors of 
the original growth. He puffed and panted 
up the slope, frantic te gain the top and 
discover footprints. To his dismay he 
found the ridge practically bare and al- 
though he cruised it back and forth for 
some distance he could come upon no signs 
of Plosser’s crossing. Hope deserted him. 
Plosser doubtless avoided climbing the 
ridge by passing north or south of it. He 
discarded his rifle and climbed a beech and 
studied the dim country ahead. 

The landscape was drear and desolate. 
The dark sky commenced spitting snow, 
blurring everything except the immediate 
foreground, and this consisted of the for- 
est’s crown. The tops of the evergreens 
were toned to jet, as though a sea of ink 
were beating against the base of the ridge. 


Emery remained in the tree for some min- 
utes, staring out over the vague, silent wil- 
derness till his eyes watered. In the mid- 
dle distance he believed he could make out 
a small opening. Clearing his eyes he ex- 
amined it closely. He was positive it was 
an opening, and the only one he could dis- 
cover in all the wild country. If by a slim 
chance Plosser passed across it he could 
get back to the trail; otherwise the pur- 
suit was a fizzle. He shifted his hold on 
the branches to descend when a light seem- 
ed to appear. 

“My eyes is playing capers on me,” he 
muttered, nervously renewing his former 
position. 

But no; the light appeared again and this 
time persisted. When it disappeared for a 











This unique monument stands over the grave 
of a stone-cutter named Baker in Bedford cem- 
etery in Indiana. It represents Baker’s unfin- 
ished task; his bench is reproduced in stone as 
he left it, every little line, even the grain of 
the wood, being traced. Baker’s co-workers 
designed and chiseled the memorial. 





bit he was not uneasy. 
had eclipsed it. 
came back. 

“It’s him!” he tremulously told himself, 
sliding to the ground and recovering his 
rifle. “It’s jest got to be him. And he’s 
in a shake. He feels mighty safe and has- 
n’t even hung a blanket over the winder. 
Betcha he planned his game ’way ahead 
and knew jest where he’d stop. Less’n half 
a mile, if I don’t miss my reckoning.” 

He laid his course with great care, not 
expecting to behold the light again till close 
upon it, and plunged down the ridge. The 
stretch of spruce was dark as a well, but he 
burned with a lust and a confidence that ig- 
nored all‘ hindrances. It must be Plosser. 
He would have it no other way. For some 
15 minutes he threaded his way through 
the spruce, pausing only to strike a match 
as he consulted his compass. He had come 
true and straight and the light should be 
dead ahead and near at hand. He tried the 
lever of his rifle and reloaded the long for- 
ty-four that hung well back of his hip. 
Moving as cautiously as though stalking a 
deer he advanced until a thinning out of 
the darkness warned he was approaching an 
opening. Next came a patch of stumps and 
saplings, telling him of some pioneer’s ef- 
forts to clear the land. The wilderness had 
made counter-attack, sending the saplings 
to take root where the virgin growth had 
been felled or burned. Gently parting a 
screen of gray birch and alders he finally 
beheld it—the light. 

At first he could see nothing but the 
light, so closely did the weathered struc- 
ture blend in with the background of ever- 
greens. Bit by bit he traced it out, a small 


Some opaque body 
And for the second time it 
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log cabin. It was too small for a lumber 
camp. Set farther back he next discerned a 
low hovel. His first surmise was correct; 
someone had tried to create tillage land 
out of the primeval forest and had been 
conquered. 

It was cold work waiting, but he would 
not stir till he knew his man was inside. 
Then a figure passed before the light and 
he softly ran toward the cabin. Halting 
opposite the small window he gazed into 
the interior of the cabin and glimpsed a 
shock of red hair. There was but one man 
in the North country with hair just like 
that, and clicking his teeth he stole to the 
door. This was a crazy affair, made of odds 
and ends, with the light streaming through 
the many cracks. He had no difficulty in 
peering into the room, 

A candle burned in the neck of a bottle, 
a fire blazed on the hearth. There seemed 
to be much provision heaped on the rough 
table. Yes, Plosser was there, crouching by 
the fireplace, busily counting a large pack- 
age of banknotes. At his side was a canvas 
bag probably filled with silver. His broad 
face exhibited deep satisfaction as he wet 
his huge thumb and turned the bills. 

With soft fingers the sheriff examined 
the door and found it was held by a wooden 
latch. He resumed his spying. Plosser 
was now leaning back, his eyes staring into 
space, his thick lips distorted in a grin. Un- 
doubtedly he was transmuting the loot into 
drunks and other pleasures. Gradually a 
change crept over his heavy features; the 
film dropped from his eyes, the money slip- 
ped through his fingers as he turned and 
glared nervously at the small window. His 
nostrils pinched in and he was like some 
wild thing sensing danger. With a low 
snarl he gathered his huge limbs to spring 
for the rifle in the corner, and at that mo- 
ment the sheriff burst through the door, 
crying: “Don’t move, Plosser. I'd rather 
kill ve than not.” 

The tense tableau held for a count of 10, 
then Plosser incredulously gasped, “Bill 
Emery !” 

Plosser’s eyes gleamed with insane rage 
as he realized the completeness of his fail- 
ure and the fact that defeat was due to the 
man he hated above all other men. 

“Stand up!” commanded the sheriff, his 
finger playing with the trigger. “I’d rather 
shoot you than not, remember.” 

Quivering with helpless fury Plosser 
scrambled to his feet, and the sheriff or- 
dered, “into the corner behind the table. 
Both hands in sight—and step lively.” 

As Plosser obeyed, the sheriff stood his 
rifle behind him and whipped out his re- 
volver. Then he seated himself opposite 
his prisoner, and resting the barrel of the 
44 across a tin of sardines, for some min- 
utes the two stared at each other. 

The sheriff began speaking slowly, mouth- 
ing his words much as one might who had 
rehearsed a speech: “When I came back 
from the woods and found ye had made up 
to my girl, after telling her lies ‘bout me, 
folks stood to one side, looking for me to 
kill ye. But that wa’n’t my style. The 
woman went to ye of her own choice. Ifa 
man can git a woman away from me he’s 
welcome. But I always held it ag’in ye for 
the lies ye told her. Still, if ye had lived 
straight and been good to her I’d never 
crossed yer trail. But ye was a brute and 
crooked; so I waited. I knew the time 
was coming. And here we be, with a gun 
atween us, only ye’re at the wrong end 
an. 

The sheriff eyed him thoughtfully, weigh- 
ing desire against duty. With a sigh he 
finally announced. “Ye’re safe for jest 
now, but another break and I'll be a man 
first, sheriff afterward.” With this warning 


he began feeding himself with his left hand 
from the supplies on the table. 
As he inventoried the supplies he grew 
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puzzled. Besides the tins of beef, there was 
a bag of flour, another of potatoes, one of 
salt, a kettle of beans ready to be baked, 
several bottles of mixed pickles, cans of 
salaratus and pepper, and several pounds of 
tea. Plosser must have packed in the sup- 
plies sometime prior to his crime. But why 
such a quantity? Then a wry smile crinkled 
his thin lips, and he mocked, “Intended to 
hide up here till the hunt got cold, then 
sneak south to the cities, eh? And if hard 
pressed ye could always fall back across 
the line into Canada. If I’d known that Id 
have took it easier.” 


“I wish ye’d known,” sighed Plosser. “To- 
night’s the first time my gun’s been out of 
my hand.” He abruptly broke off to ex- 
claim, “Look out! The money’s caught fire !” 

The sheriff shrugged his shoulders and 
tightened the pressure of his trigger-finger, 
advising, “Keep yer shirt on and let her 
burn. It ain’t our money.” Even when 
the odor of burning paper reached his nos- 
trils he gave it no heed, but reminded, “Ye 
must know I’m simply pining for an ex- 
cuse to pot ye. I want to remember my of- 
ficial duty—but ye’ll sure be such a nuisance 
and !’d rather ye would act nasty.” 


“I ain’t showin’ no fight,” protested Plos- 
ser. “If ye want to kill me in cold blood 
ye can; but I ain’t makin’ no fight. Ill go 
back peaceful.” 

“Ye’re certainly going to be a nuisance,” 
mused the sheriff, “How much has burned?” 

“Only two bills; spark caught ’em,” mut- 
tered Plosser. “Say, Bill; I know when to 
quit. Any use to talk ’bout splittin’ the 
money? Ye can say ye never caught sight 
of me.” 

The sheriff grinned wolfishly, and queried, 
“What’s to hinder my keeping all of it?” 

“Ye’re welcome for all of me,” shivered 
Plosser. 

“I know yer kind heart,” mocked the sher- 
iff. “Ye shot the poor devil of a paymaster 
down from behind because ye didn’t want 
to frighten him.” 

Plosser sucked ir. his lips with an explo- 
sive sound and writhed in silence as he com- 
bated a furious impulse. When he spoke it 
was to ask meekly, “any ’jections to my 
feedin’ my face? I was jest goin’ to eat a 
snack when ye dropped in.” 


The request was reasonable. He must 
eat before he could make the cruise south. 
The sheriff raked the unopened tins to his 
side of the table and emptied a can of beef 
before his prisoner, curtly directing, “Both 
hands in sight and pitch in.” 

Plosser fell to wolfishly. He was too near 
the animal to allow anything to interfere 
with his appetite. Snatching at the beef 
with both hands he devoured it ravenously, 
pausing only to drink deeply from a basin 
of scalding tea. The sheriff, following his 
every move, remarked, “Ye’re fond of sea- 
soning.” This as Plosser repeatedly helped 
himself to the salt. 

“It tastes awful fresh to me,” mumbled 
Plosser. “Don’t seem to have much taste.” 
And he picked up a small can, 


Instinct tried to warn the sheriff, but even 
as the suspicion was germinating Plosser 
tore off the top of the can and hurled the 
contents across the table. The sheriff fired 
mechanically, but a second quicker Plosser 
dropped to the floor and was ramming the 
table against his captor. 

With a scream of pain and rage the sher- 
iff clawed at his burning eyes and fired 
twice as he was forced backward toward the 
open fire. He felt the flames scorching his 
mackinaw when the table collapsed. Plos- 
ser emerged from under the wreckage and 
plunged like a mad bull toward the blinded 
officer. Crazed by the pepper Emery struck 
at random with the heavy 44, pulling the 
trigger at the same time. The barrel landed 
on the side of Plosser’s head, and the bullet 
tore a hole through the door. The assassin 
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lurched jorward and droped like a bag of 
meal, As his head struck the sheriff’s moc- 
casin the latter fired again, the bullet miss- 
ing the inert form by an inch. 


Through the chaos of rage and physical 
agony came the words of his official oath. 
His eyes burned as though seared with hot 
irons and the tears streamed down his 
drawn face. He wanted to shoot, to riddle 
the thing at his feet, but he represented the 
law. Moaning softly he placed the muzzle 
of his gun against the senseless form and 
with the other hand pulled out his hand- 
cuffs; then kneeling he brought the limp 
hands together behind the assassin’s back 
and snapped on the irons. Next, smelling 
burning hair, he dragged the man back from” 
the fireplace and began a frantic search for 
water. He found a pail near the door and 
doused his head repeatedly. After a min- 
ute of this remedy he desisted and found 
he could make out his surroundings except 
as the welling tears blinded him at times. 


But the edge of the pain was dulled, and 
gritting his teeth he began planning for 
the night and morrow. His first move was 
to find Plosser’s rifle and stand it, together 
with his own, outside the door. The prob- 
lem of sleep remained, He would not trust 
to handcuffs and ropes alone. He must ar- 
range some kind of a signal which would 
arouse him if Plosser should make a move 
to escape. He began a search of the cabin, 
his bleared sight compelling him to depend 
largely on his sénse of touch. He clawed 
various bits of junk from the walls, but 
found nothing that answered his purpose. 
He repeatedly interrupted his quest to make 
sure Plosser was not shamming. A savage 
little voice kept urging him to kill the man, 
arguing he had done his duty as sheriff and 
could not be expected to do the impossible. 
To pass the night with such a ferocious 
brute meant constant vigilance; and if he 
did not sleep how could he last out the 
return trip with its innumerable difficul- 
ties? 


“T can’t bother with him,” he muttered. 
“It’s him or me and I’m ’bout helpless, He’s 
to blame. I’ve gotta protect myself. If I 
don’t locate something——” 

He was feeling his way near the fireplace 
and left his threat unfinished as his foot 
hit a small, hard object that clanged harsh- 
ly. It was a cowbell. He picked it up and 
felt of it curiously, the voice of vengeance 
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An error appears in this ad taken from 
the new magazine called “Liberty”—sent to 
the Pathfinder by A. Hill, of Hartford, Conn, 
The ad is intended to induce women to 
“watch their weight” as an aid to “health 
and beauty”—but the joke of it is that 
according to the picture the weight of the 
lady is nothing at all. You will note that 
the needle on the scale she is standing on 
is in exactly the same position as the one 
on the inset picture of the scale alone. 
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subsiding. “T’ll go as far as I can,” he told 
himself. “I won’t do it till I have to.” Then 
with a strip of rawhide he made the bell 
fast to Plosser’s knee and, no longer con- 
cerned about his prisoner, returned to the 
pail and resumed bathing his swollen eyes. 


Suddenly the bell clanged. Leaping back 
from the pail the sheriff wiped his face on 
his sleeve and shielding his gaze from the 
candle light dimly beheld Plosser strug- 
gling to his feet. The 44 dropped into line 
= the sheriff grimly admired, “It works 

ne.” 

“Guess ye most killed me,” groaned Plos- 
ser, testing the irons on his wrists. 

“I prob’ly shall afore morning,” assured 
the sheriff. 


“Don’t hold it ag’in’ me for tryin’ to git 
away. That’s human natur’,” whined Plos- 
ser, cringing before the black muzzle bor- 
ing into his chest. 


“And it’s human natur’ to kill a snake,” 
appended the sheriff. “There’s a bunk. Git 
into it.” Eager for even this respite Plos- 
ser gladly obeyed, the bell advertising each 
step. Stifling a groan the sheriff hissed, “if 
I wa’n’t a officer of the law and keen to 
show folks I can bag what I go after ye 
wouldn’t rest in no bunk tonight. Ye hark 
to this: I can’t see over well, but I’ve jacked 
too many moose not to shoot at sound. If 
I hear that bell in the night I shall begin 
to operate.” And he spun the gun by the 
trigger guard significantly. 


The sheriff could not get to sleep till near 
morning and the sun was an hour high 
when the ringing of the bell brought him 
to his feet, gun in hand. His eyes were 
badly swollen and continually filled with 
water. By brushing away the tears he 
beheld Plosser seated on the edge of the 
bunk. 


Plosser watched him uneasily, expecting 
an explosion of rage and a bullet. To di- 
vert any revengeful line of thought he hum- 
bly asked: “Can’t I eat something?” 


With one hand over his eyes the sheriff 
played with his revolver, and Plosser was 
touched by the chill of death as he waited. 
There was something so ominous in the 
blind man’s attitude. He stood with head 
cocked to one side a trifle as though lis- 
tening to arguments pro and con. When 
he spoke his voice was scarcely audible; 
he announced: 


“We’ve wasted too much time, Plosser, 
and must be going. There’s food on the 
table; but ye’ll eat like the mad dog ye be. 
And hark to this: there’s big odds ag’in ye 
quitting the bush alive. I’m afraid ye pre- 
machurely killed yerself when ye heaved 
the red pepper in my eyes. Mebbe ye can 
pull through; as sheriff I hope so. But as 
Bill Emery, man, I’d a sight rather plug 
ye and have done with it.” 

(To be continued next week) 





OUR TOWN 

There are fancier towns than our little 
town, there are towns that are bigger than 
this; and the people who live in the smaller 
towns don’t know what excitement they 
miss. There are things you see in the 
wealthier towns that you can’t in a town 
that’s small; and yet, up and down, there 
is no town like our own little town, after 
all. It may be the streets through the town 
are not long, they’re not wide and maybe 
not straight, but the neighbors you know 
in your own little town all welcome a fel- 
low—it’s great. In the glittering streets of 
the glittering town, with its palace and 
pavement and thrall; in the midst of the 
throng you will frequently long for your 
own little town, after all. If you live and 
you work in our little town, in spite 


of the fact it’s small, you’ll find it a fact 
that our little town is the best little town, 
after all—Oklahoma Wheat Grower. 
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Things Scientific —~ G 








Discovers Tempering Mixture 


A mechanic in East St. Louis, Ill., James 
Earl Cummings, discovered a process for 
hardening and tempering copper. It is said 
that no satisfactory process for hardening 
copper has been known since the time of 
the ancient Egyptians. Cummings’s dis- 
covery was purely accidental. He was 
cleaning copper gaskets for a car. The 
gaskets were dipped into a chemical mix- 
ture which the mechanic thought would be 
the best for that purpose. One of the gas- 
kets was bent when he dipped it into the 
mixture. Later he found that this gasket 
would spring back to its bent form when 
he tried to straighten it. Further investi- 
gation and experiment proved that the mix- 
ture was a perfect tempering agency for 
copper. It was reported that Cummings 
received $1,500,000 from a Detroit firm for 
the process. 


“Painted Ladies” Invade California 


It is reported that a vast army of Mexican 
caterpillars has crossed the border into 
California. When mature these caterpil- 
lars become beautiful mottled brown butter- 
flies known as “painted ladies.” Although 
they have been observed in Mexico for some 
time this is the first time they have come 
north in considerable numbers. The cater- 
pillars move in a vast army and the peculiar 
thing about them is that they do not de- 
stroy field and garden crops, but live on 
weeds for the most part obnoxious to farm- 
ers. Their favorite foods are nettles and 
the field mallow, both of which are very 
undesirable weeds. 

At first the farmers in southern Califor- 
nia were greatly alarmed when this vast 
army began to approach. But when they 
saw them pass by without injuring the reg- 
ular crops, but preferring weeds, the coun- 
try people ceased to worry. The Death 
valley, with its barren wastes, usually stops 
the migrations of insects, but it had no ter- 
rors for the “painted ladies.” They found 
sufficient weeds in patches on which to live 
and crossed the desert without much diffi- 
culty. At least such is the report. 


Volcanoes an Aid to Mankind 

Instead of being an enemy the volcano is 
one of mankind’s best friends. Without 
volcanoes scientists say there would be no 
ocean. To volcanoes we are indebted for 
carbon dioxid without which human life 
would not be possible. One of the most tre- 
mendous volcanic explosions in history 
was that of Mt. Katmai in Alaska, Though 
unaware of the mighty upheaval, every in- 
habitant of the United States felt its ef- 
fects, one of which was the cold, damp sum- 
mer of 1912 caused by the interception of 
so much sunlight by the dust from the erup- 
tion which was so quickly carried around 
the world. Even in the usually cloudless 
Sahara desert the sky was overcast. It is 
believed that a succession of such erup- 
tions would plunge the earth into another 
ice age. 

Katmai’s terrific explosion was unnoticed 
here because it was so remote. Had the 
upheaval occurred in New York the sul- 
phurous fumes would have polluted the air 
everywhere east of the Rocky mountains, 
the noise would have reverberated like an 
artillery duel across the Central states, and 
New York city would have been a giant 
tomb with few ruins left to tell the story. 
Fortunately Katmai’s eruption provided 
geographers one of their greatest opportu- 
nities to study volcanic phenomena without 
any frightful toll of human misery. An 
area around the voleano half again as big 
as the state of Delaware was covered with 


a foot or more of ash. Before the explosion 
a suffocating blanket of incandescent sand 
burst through orifices in the floor of the 
valley. When the explosion occurred two 
cubic miles of material was blown off the 
top of the mountain. 


Remarkable Sound Laboratory 

One of the most interesting scientific 
laboratories in the world is on the estate of 
Col. George Fabyan near Geneva, Ill. Faby- 
an is devoting his fortune and time to the 
solving of scientific riddles which our uni- 
versities and commercial laboratories have 
failed to unravel. According to the Dear- 
born Independent, Col. Fabyan is one of the 
foremost code experts in the United States. 
During the war he had 200 students on his 
farm from the military intelligence service. 





Where Scientific Knots are Untied 


These students were taught all the ins and 
outs of ciphering and deciphering secret 
codes. Cryptology has been the colonel’s 
hobby. 


Although Col. Fabyan’s 550-acre estate 
contains about 35 buildings, the Independ- 
ent says the most interesting structure is 
his sound laboratory. This laboratory was 
built for the benefit of the late Prof: Wal- 
lace Sabine of Harvard, one of the leading 
sound experts in the world. The laboratory 
is really a building within a building. The 
inner room is perfectly insulated from the 
outside so far as sound is concerned, In 
this laboratory are tested the sound prop- 
erties of many different materials. Even 
the slightest whisper produces a flood of 
echoes, because it takes several seconds for 
ordinary sounds to be absorbed by the 
walls of the room. One of the valuable 
results of scientific investigation in this 
laboratory is the production of a plaster or 
wall finishing material which will break 
objectionable sound waves. 


Long-Range Weather Forecasting 

The U. S. weather bureau has frequently 
pointed out the fact that it does not pretend 
to be able to forecast weather long periods 
in advance. It also says that long-range 
forecasts issued by unofficial concerns, such 
as those found in almanacs, are totally with- 
out scientific basis. But C. F. Marvin, chief 
of the bureau, declares that we must not 
therefore arrive at the conclusion that long- 
range forecasts of the weather will never 
be possible. He says the undertaking does 
not belong in the same category as per- 
petual motion and squaring the circle, for 
some day scientists may be able to fore- 
cast the weather long periods in advance. 


“Meteorologists are on the threshold of 
new discoveries in the domain of forecast- 
ing,” asserts the weather bureau chief. “The 
public receive with respect and confidence 
the forecasts of storms and weather for a 
few days in advance, but they are not satis- 
fied that we stop at that point. Letter after 
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letter is received from all sides asking the 


bureau for forecasts for seasons, for 
months, and even for years ahead. The 
only answer in all such cases is that the bu- 
reau knows of no sound physical laws by 
which such forecasts can be made with any 
promise of success. It will not jeopardize 
the confidence it has won from the public 
by undertaking to do a thing it cannot do 
well and upon a scientific basis.” Yet long- 
range forecasting has not been proved im- 
possible, says Dr. Marvin, and it is possible 
that science will some day find a way to 
make such forecasts on a scientific basis. 


Ancient Trench in Jerusalem 


Prof. Stewart McAllister, head of the ex- 
pedition working for the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, announces that he has discov- 
ered a trench in Jerusalem which he be- 
lieves to be one of the fortifications of the 
city during its earliest period. It is 11 feet 
wide and is sunk eight feet in solid rock. 
In the rubbish and silt removed from the 
trench were found many broken pieces of 
postherd belonging to the bronze age, per- 
haps 1500 B. C. 





Marine Fossils in Central India 


Marine fossils have been discovered in 
the lower Gondwana series of Central India, 
a region where no marine rocks of later 
than probably pre-Cambrian age had pre- 
viously been found. It raises the question 
of whether the sea lay mainly to the north 
or west of the locality. The find indicates 
a greater extension of the sea than had 
been previously suspected, The East Indian 
peninsula is a region which has been con- 
tinuously dry land throughout the period 
covered by the sequence of fossiliferous 
rocks. 


Use Desired for Tellurium 


The finding of some really good use for 
the mineral tellurium would market a by- 
product of which the copper refineries of 
this country can produce 125,000 pounds 
annually. There is little present demand for 
the material. Tellurium is a silver-white 
solid with a metallic luster, the crystalline 
form being very brittle and easily pow- 
dered. It melts at 425 deg. C. and boils at 
red heat. Its chemistry is similar to that 
of sulphur. It is usually associated with 
the more common element, selenium. Most 
gold and silver ores and particularly copper 
ores contain tellurium. Efforts have been 

made by government agencies in co-opera- 
tion with copper refineries to discover new 
uses for tellurium without avail. It is used 
in a small way in high-resistance and other 
alloys, in organic dyes, for staining silver, 
in medicine and as a reagent in chemical 
laboratories. It is also utilized as a col- 
oring agent in glass and porcelain, 


Ancient “Apartment House”. Uncovered 


When white men first saw Pueblo Bonito, 
New Mexico, it was nothing but a vast heap 
of rock and earth, fallen walls and wind- 
blown accumulations of uncounted years. 
For four years now a National Geographic 
expedition under the leadership of Neil M. 
Judd has been exploring this giant “apart- 
ment house” of prehistoric times. Already 
over 300 rooms have been uncovered in ad- 
dition to many circular chambers which 
were used for ceremonial purposes. It is 
estimated that this village of one dwelling 
when inhabited stood four stories high, in- 
cluded some 800 rooms and sheltered 1200 
or more persons. 

Several teams assisted by a small railroad 
are employed to remove the debris from 
the ruins. In one summer alone 20,000 tons 
of earth and trash were taken out. If a 
ton of this debris yields a bit of pottery, a 
tiny bell or a wisdom tooth, says a Geo- 
graphic bulletin, the explorer considers 
himself well rewarded for his work. Most 
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of the manual labor is done by Indians. 
Unfortunately no written record or hiero- 
glyphic inscription was left by these pre- 
historic Americans. But from the silent 
walls of the abandoned rooms and from the 
scattered objects found it is possible to 
piece out the story of their lives. Their 
habitation seems to have been the most 
pretentious in the southwestern United 
States in pre-Columbian times. Undoubt- 
edly the Bonitans were the most civilized 
people in the United States in their day. 
But scientists do not believe that any con- 
nection will be found between them and 
the Mayas, who were the ancient temple 
builders of Yucatan and Guatemala. 


Science Gleanings 

Art experts at the University of Califor- 
nia say that copies of famous paintings 
can be detected with the aid of ultra-violet 
rays. The brush strokes show up plainly, 
they say, and it is easy to note a difference 
in the colors used in the copy and in the 
original. 

The invention of a machine that plows, 
prepares the seed bed, cultivates and har- 
vests sugar beets is announced by the Na- 
tional Association of Farm Equipment Man- 
ufacturers. The tractor-driven machine lifts, 
tops and piles the beets at the rate of four 
acres a day, and is calculated to eliminate 
child labor in the sugar beet fields as well 
as cut the cost of producing beet sugar. 

Scientists have discovered that dense fog 
has a peculiar property of reducing or de- 
stroying audibility within certain zones. 
Sound signals which are plainly audible in 
clear weather cannot be heard within cer- 
tain zones of silence when the sounding 
object is surrounded by fog. 

The army ordnance department has im- 
proved the famous French 75-millimeter 
gun. The Americanized product has twice 
the range of those used in the World war. 

While exploring the San Pedro valley in 
southern Arizona, Dr. J. W. Gidley of the 
national museum discovered a buried town, 
the relic of the West’s early days. Drifting 
sand had covered it, leaving no record. It 
was named Red Dog. 





JOE’S EDUCATION 

An old gentleman had a son named Joe, 
and said to him: “I’m getting old and tired. 
I want you to go to college, become thor- 
oughly educated, and take over the business, 
Then I will spend the rest of my life in 
ease.” So Joe went to college, and 
did fairly well. At the end of eight years 
he was graduated and said to his father: 
“I’m told by the professors I should travel 
extensively before settling down and tak- 
ing over the business.” And the 
father was willing, and Joe went abroad for 
three years, with a liberal allowance. . . . 
Finally he came back, and his father met 
him joyfully. “Now,” he said, “you can 
take over the business and I will retire.” 
- . . And Joe said: “Father, don’t do that. 
Manage the business a few years longer, in 
your usual vigorous fashion, and we’ll both 
retire.”—Howe’s Monthly. 





The young lady was very gushing about 
her love of books. The professor of litera- 
ture to whom she was speaking, however, 
was rather skeptical as to the extent of her 
knowledge. “Of course you know Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s works?” he gently inquired. 

“I do; I do!” she cried, ecstatically. 

“His ‘Lady of the Lake,’ most wondrous 
of books, you have read that?” 

“Yes, indeed,” was the eager response; “I 
simply adore it.” 

“And Scott’s ‘Marmion,’ and ‘Kenilworth,’ 
and ‘Peveril of the Peak’?” he continued. 

“Yes, yes,” she joyfully avowed. 

“*Scott’s Emulsion,’ too?” he inquired, 
enthusiastically. 

“That,” she cried, “is the very best he 
ever wrote.”—Methodist Recorder. 


varying designs. 
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Spooks Inspired San Jose House 


Many localities boast of a “mystery 
house” but a building near beautiful San 
Jose, Cal., is the peer of them all. “Manse 
of Spooks,” the neighbors call it. Though 
uncompleted, it contains 144 rooms and 
cost over $5,000,000, nearly half as much as 
the Woolworth building. Mrs. Sarah L. 
Winchester built it. When her husband, a 
member of the firm of the Winchester Arms 
Co., died Mrs. Winchester moved to San 
Jose and bought a 17-room mansion then in 
the course of construction. She continued 
to employ the architect but he later quit 
in disgust because of his employer’s 
“strange notions.” Shortly thereafter the 
community saw an odd-looking house arise 
and year by year for over a quarter of a 
century it was added to in elaborate but 
haphazard fashion until death cut short the 
whims of its owner and builder. 


A confirmed spiritualist, Mrs. Winchester 
declared that the spirits directed her to 
build the house in memory of her dead hus- 
band. In one room whose walls, floor and 
ceiling were covered with the finest white 
satin obtainable, Mrs. Winchester held daily 
communication with her departed husband. 
For this purpose She donned a special cos- 
tume of white satin. The massive door 
which led into this room was always kept 
locked. No-one is known to have entered 
it prior to Mrs. Winchester’s death because 
she always carried the keys. 


Another belief of this woman was that 
by keeping on building and adding to this 
strange home she could stave off death. 
“The spirits will not let me die until the 
house is finished,” she said. As a result, 
though new additions were constantly 
springing up some of the old work was pur- 
posely left uncompleted to thwart the grim 
reaper. But the scheme didn’t work; Mrs. 
Winchester died at the appointed time and 
now the house never will be completed. The 
owner was so wrapped up in her convic- 
tions that specially-built storehouses near 
by held all sorts of building material suf- 
ficient to continue the work for another 25 
years if death had not interfered. 


Mrs. Winchester was very wealthy and 
bought only the best materials. As her pur- 
chases were all made before the war the 
unused lumber, plumbing and other stuff 
on hand is now worth almost twice its for- 
mer value. The spook home is a veritable 
palace. The floors are hardwood, carefully 
finished. Some rooms are finished in ma- 
hogany. The 150,000 panes of glass which 
form the windows were imported. Not con- 
tent with nickeled plumbing fixtures, Mrs. 
Winchester had them plated with German 
silver. There are 2000 handsome doors of 
The door at the main 








Wifey—You never said you talked in 
your sleep before we were married. 

Hubby—My angel, it’s only since we’ve 
been married I have had to seize that op-~ 
portunity to talk a 
Punch. 


little—Melbourne 





entrace is a work of art and is valued at 
$10,000. 

Though the house is elegantly appointed 
and furnished, Mrs. Winchester’s odd 
fancies are evinced in many ways. There 
are many winding stairways all over the 
place. Very few rooms adjoin and no two 
are on the same level. To reach the next 
room the visitor may have to descend and 
ascend crazy stairways which have steps 
only three inches high and treads some- 
times two feet broad. Uncanny railed in- 
closures and strange nooks greet the vis- 
itor at every turn. There is one place 
where five fireplaces in as many different 
rooms are found within a radius of 20 feet. 
The mystery house contains five different 
heating systems—gas, hot-air, hot water, 
oil and electricity. There is a complicated 
and weird electrical wiring system which 
no-one has been able to puzzle out. There 
are any number of bathrooms done in 
marble but one contains a cheap zinc tub 
which contrasts strongly with the other 
built-in fixtures. 

It is easy for the visitor to become lost 
in the strange rooms and passageways of 
this house. Some doors open directly on 
the outside from a great height and unless 
the visitor is wary he can plunge several 
stories to the ground. Other doors open 
on a blank wall, some hide queer bells and 
buttons, others reveal closets ranging in 
size from that of a large room to one sev- 
eral inches deep. There are chambers of 
varying dimensions. Some of the large 
ballrooms and banquet halls, all sump- 
tuously furnished and decorated, have never 
been used. The woodwork of one large 
room was laboriously hand-carved. “Prism 
Hall” is decorated in gold leaf and is named 
after thousands of prisms which are set 
to make its length scintillate the brilliance 
of all colors of the rainbow. 

For six days of every week for 38 years 
Mrs. Winchester kept a crew of 16 carpen- 
ters and other artisans busy on her house. 
Though they did her bidding they took lit- 
tle interest in her notions and often hid 
themselves to play cards in some remote 
place when the owner thought they were 
working. Despite all the space available 
Mrs. Winchester lived in two small rooms 
and seldom visited the rest of the building. 
The servants were restricted to several 
rooms on the first floor. They took their 
orders in a small room meanly furnished 
and left and entered the strange abode by 
one of the many side doors. 

When residents first became curious of 
Mrs. Winchester’s home they sought admis- 
sion but the hermit woman would never 
receive them. Trespassers became so nu- 
merous that she bought up all the sur- 
rounding property she could and was soon 
effectively isolated. She was a friend of 
Mary Baker Eddy, who once visited her. 
When President Roosevelt was touring the 
West he expressed a desire to inspect Mrs. 
Winchester’s home. Officials and other 
influential persons wrote and tried to see 
Mrs. Winchester to press this request but 
the latter sent curt word that she did not 
care to receive the president. Roosevelt 
laughed. There have been only four times 
that the ornate front door has opened. The 
first time was to receive Mrs. Winchester, 
the second time was to admit Mrs. Eddy, the 
third occasion was to let Mrs. Eddy out and 
the fourth and last time was to permit Mrs. 
Winchester’s body to pass through. 

“You have an inferiority complex,” an- © 
nounced the psychologist. When he re- 
gained consciousness he learned that he had 
addressed a traffic policeman.—Judge. 
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If local libraries and book dealers cannot supply you with 
a@ certain book, write direct to Arthur R. Womrath, Inc., 
21 W. 45th St., New York. Besides being able to supply 
any book published, this firm sells slightly used books from 
its own circulating libraries at greatly reduced prices. 


Newspapers are supposed to be literary 
efforts, so we use this idea as an excuse to 
relate the story of one of the lesser literary 
lights. “Andy” O’Hare was typically boy 
and typically Irish. This combination is 
hard to beat. Reporters, commonly called 
“pencil-pushers,” in a certain city knew 
him for his bright face and ready wit. 
Andy had all the characteristics of a pro- 
fessional punster and funster. The desire 
to play jokes was inbred with him. He 
couldn’t overcome the habit ary more than 
he could stop grinning when the “eld man” 
(that’s the city editor, you know) called 
“copy boy!” One effort in the line of un- 
solicited entertainment brought disaster to 
Andy but won him considerable fame in the 
usually cynical eyes of the newspapermen. 
And thereby hangs a tale. 

King Paul of Greece was dying! 

Not that it mattered much to Andy ex- 
cept that at the time Andy happened to be 
affiliated with an afternoon paper and it 
was his duty to watch over the Associated 
Press automatic telegraph printing machines 
as they reeled off world news for the benefit 
of the reading public. These instruments 
succeeded the older method of receiving 
the news by telegraph and recording the 
same on a typewriter before turning it over 
to the telegraph editor. The battery of six 
machines required but one attendant to see 
that they worked properly. Andy was that 
attendant! 

A bright and crisp morning found Andy 
bubbling over with accumulated “pep.” 
Andy’s spirits were high and the “A. Pp.” 
news was somewhat dull. It was early in 
the morning—long before first edition 
time. 

“Just got a flash that the kink of Greece 
is dead,” exclaimed Andy as he rushed up 
to the copy desk. 

“Good!” said the copy man. “Rush the 
bulletin here as soon as it comes over the 
machine.” Back came Andy in less than a 
minute with a printed report that read as 
follows: 

“Bulletin: Athens, Oct. 8, 8:45 a. m.— 
King Paul of Greece died here at 6:45 today 
from the effects of poisoning resulting 
from the bite of a pet monkey.” 


The copy-desk man took the message to 
the managing editor. There was a brief 
consultation. The result—a special edition 
was ordered run to carry the news of his 
majesty’s death. (That was in the days 
when headline news wasn’t as abundant as 
it is now.) For those who do not under- 
stand what issuing an “extra” means, we 
might say it is an expensive and trouble- 
some task. However, within a short time 
an edition was gotten under way to “scoop” 
its competitor. “KING OF GREECE DIES 
FROM BITE OF PET MONKEY” was smear- 
ed in banner style across the front page. 

Andy, who had been taking in the details 
with keen enjoyment, sauntered over to the 
city editor and casually remarked: “Ho, the 
kink of Greece ain’t dead. I was only kid- 
ding; I wrote that bulletin myself, see!” 

Let us draw a curtain over the scene. 
After the blue fog had lifted in the editorial 
sanctum these words, in the managing edi- 
tor’s stentorian voice, were heard to issue 
forth: 

“Andy, you’re fired, sacked, bounced! Do 
you hear? Get the air, get the gate, get 
pneumonia—get anything—only clear out 
of here—immediately! Don’t tarry; van- 
ish. And don’t call me up on the ouija 
board where you go, either. Vamose!” 





Andy went. “Aw, what a row to make 
over a little joke like that,” he remarked 
later. “Here I been readin’ a lotta bunk 
about how famous men did things like that 
in their boyhood days and got a big hand- 
out while poor me, all I got was a kick-out. 
Well,” he soliloquized, “it’s a great life if 
you don’t weaken, only the first hundred 
years are the hardest.” 

When the king of Greece did die, which 
was some time later, Andy had connected up 
with another paper. His only comment on 
reading the news was as follows: 

“I'm glad that gink did croak. He got 
me fired!” 


Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth, daugh- 
ter of the late President Roosevelt, is 
writing a book of memoirs. She has long 
been prominent at Washington and has 
met many notables both here and abroad. 
Many interesting stories have been told 
about her. She is the wife of Rrepresenta- 
tive Nicholas Longworth of Ohio. 


Zane Grey, popular novelist, tells this fish 
story: “While fishing off Catalina island I 
caught a 450-pound swordfish.” He has 
witnesses to prove that it was the largest 
catch of its kind this season. 








Books We Have Read 


A Warning to Wives, Hester E. Hosford 
(Stratford Press)—The title of this volume 
should read, “Love Me, Love My Dog.” The 
story is quite entertaining and is fairly 
well written. The reader cannot help but 
be interested in the young lawyer and his 
bride who seek fame and fortune in Cali- 
fornia and be amused because the young 
wife does not know how to prepare a suit- 
able meal although she is able to decorate 
and furnish her home in a pleasing manner. 
Poor little bride! She does not keep up 
with her husband or his interests. Left to 
her own resources she seeks sympathy from 
a charming and intellectual woman from 
New York. If the author wished us to sym- 
pathize with the husband because his wife 
would not permit a pet dog to make himself 
at home on the beautiful sofa cushions in 
the parlor, in which the bride takes so much 
pride, she fails. The porch is or should be 
luxury for the dog. We have little sympa- 
thy for the husband, especially when he 
goes to New York on business (but really 
to seek inspiration from “the other wom- 
an”). While there he receives two tele- 
grams—one from his wife who is visiting 
her parents at Washington and wants him 
to join her the following day, and the other 
from his housekeeper advising him of his 
dog’s illness. Here is where the story be- 
comes silly. The husband runs to his dog 
instead of his wife. He burns up the wires 
with instructions to his office and to a veter- 
inarian and arranges to have telegrams 
sent him every few hours as he crosses the 
continent post-haste to his dying four-foot- 
ed friend. His wife, poor little selfish thing, 
tries so hard to be a good helpmate but 
cannot compete against the other woman 
and the dog. Then war comes on—but why 
tell more? Perhaps you will like it; we 
found it amusing, to say the least. But 
if wives need a warning, what do husbands 
need? Ah, men! 

Empty Hands, Arthur Stringer (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.)—A young man and a girl lose 
themselves in the wilds of Canada. They 
have a super-abundance of adventure, Their 
trials and tribulations provide plenty of 
interest and excitement. Recommended 
for light summer reading. 

Siege, Samuel Hopkins Adams (Boni and 
Liveright)—Another story of the conflict- 
ing emotions of the older and younger gen- 
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erations. A clever little “flapper” daughter 
breezes through the story in a delightful 
manner. It take a tactful mother to match 
wits with such a daughter. A mid-Victorian 
grandmother is also featured. The women- 
folk in this story are very fascinating. A 
typical American industrial community is 
the scene of action. A charming love story 
is woven about some remarkable character 
sketches. It leaves us with the idea that 
all this hullabaloo about the flapper is just 
because the older generation is jealous of 
the freedom and good times of the modern 
miss as compared with their own hard lot 
in the “good old days.” 

Virginia’s Wild Oats, F. E. Baily (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.)—The title is misleading. 
Virginia’s “wild oats” are nothing more 
than her adventures in the interest of the 
British diplomatic service. The plot, 
though somewhat silly, is fast and furious 
and for that reason makes fairly good 
summer reading. 





LITTLE BOY 


Little boy, with the glint of the sun on your 
hair, 

With the roses of dawn on your features 
so fair, 

With the sky in your eyes and the fresh- 
ness of dew 

In your manner, life’s morning is symboled 
in you, 

Little boy. 


No cloud at the sunrise appears, little boy; 

There’s naught to be seen but the promise 
of joy; 

There’s naught to be heard but the singing 
of birds, 

Keeping time to the prattle of innocent 
words, 

Little boy. 


Kneeling here with you thus, little boy, at 
your play, 

I wonder sometimes what will come with 
the day, 

When out from these byways of morning 
so sweet, 

Through the highways at noon go these 
toddling feet, 

Little boy. 


Will the promise of dawn be fulfilled in 
the day, 

Little boy, or will tempests o’ershadow 
your way? 

A truce to forebodings! 
share, 

We'll trust that the Father will lighten 
your care, : 

Little boy. 


Whatever your 


A truce to forebodings! The blue sky above 

Glows warm at this hour with the sunshine 
of love. 

We will bask in its rays that from heaven 
are sent 

To our hearts with the magical touch of 
content, 

Little boy. 


It was such as you are, little sweetheart, I 
know 

That the Master called unto His side long 
ago; 

For I thrilled with the knowledge just now, 
when you smiled, 

That the Kingdom of Heaven is like to a 
child, 

Little boy. 


Little boy. Little boy. 
your hair, 

With the roses of dawn on your features 
so fair, 

With the sky in your eyes and the fresh- 
ness like dew, 

My child of the morning, God’s blessing on 


With the sun on 


you, 
Little boy! 
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Emotions Affect Health 

The fact that our emotions affect our 
health is often overlooked. Many people 
continue to worry and be despondent with- 
out any thought of this danger to health. 
Dr. R. S. Copeland says worry destroys 
sleep, reduces the appetite, sets the nerves 
on edge and results in loss of weight and 
efficiency. Worry not only makes the suf- 
ferer miserable, but it affects everyone as- 
sociated with that individual. The effects 
of right thinking on the emotions and its 
reflex effects on health are said to be great- 
er than would naturally be supposed. 


Mental attitudes have a lot to do with 
health because the emotions affect the 
heart. To have good health and long life 
the heart must not miss a minute of its 
activity. Even under normal conditions the 
pressure of the heart is tremendous, and 
when affected by the emotions this pres- 
sure is greatly increased. Emotions of 
every kind affect the heart. Sudden fear, 
anger, sorrow or any such disturbance of 
the mental state causes undue demands on 
the heart. Frequent repetition of such con- 
ditions may bring permanent impairment 
of the heart. 

Temperance in all things is about the best 
way to stop the emotions from producing 
their ill effects. Temperance in eating, in 
amusements, in work, in emotional life etc. 
will go a long way in making a person com- 
fortable. Temperance will also aid in con- 
trolling the number of years of one’s life. 


Faulty Light and Poor Eyesight 


« The main factors in one out of eight ac- 
cidents today are said to be faulty light 
and poor eyesight. According to R. E. 
Simpson, of the Travelers Insurance Co., 
fully 66 per cent of American workers have 
some defect of vision. In prehistoric times, 
he says, the only agent producing glare 
was the sun. Now, however, with gas and 
electricity as illuminating agents the eyes 
have new perils to contend with. In many 
cases accidents are due to inability to see 
or to blindness caused by the glare of some 
unshaded light. 

Because of present-day demands on the 
eyes the majority of us have defective 
vision before reaching middle age. Investi- 
gations have established that fully 60 per 
cent of our schoolchildren have defective 
vision. Some of this is inherited; the rest 
is brought about by misuse of the eyes be- 
fore entering school. With this condition 
to start with and the usually unsatisfactory 
school lighting, the number of children 
with defective vision materially increases 
before the end of the high-school period. 
To improve these conditions our homes 
must be better lighted. This must be sup- 
plemented with proper care of children’s 
eyes. Illumination in our schools must be 
brought up to date and annual examinations 
should be made of all children’s eyes. 

Our sight, it is said, is the primary con- 
tributing agent for about 70 per cent of 
our muscular activities. Thus, in many 
cases it is our response or our failure to 
respond to visual impressions that deter- 
mines whether safety or injury results. If 
imperfect vision causes a delay of even a 
fraction of a second in recognizing a point 
of danger, that delay may be the cause of 
an accident. 


Stop Baby’s Thumb Sucking 
Modern mothers are usually well inform- 
ed on the evils of the thumb sucking habit 
of babies and small children, but many al- 


low it to go on. In some cases it is even 
encouraged with such phrases as: “Just 
look at him, he’s sucking his little thumb! 
Isn’t he perfectly adorable?” The truth of 
the matter is that the act makes the baby 
look stupid and the practice, if persistent, 
may be the cause of shame and facial de- 
formity in future years, says Hygeia. 


At whatever time and age the baby starts 
the habit, that is the time to begin thwart- 
ing it. Physicians claim that if a baby is 
old enough to suck his thumb he is old 
enough to be broken of it. Some children 
occasionally suck the thumb but never 
really develop the habit. But once the 
habit has been acquired it is difficult to 
break up. A common remedy is to paint 
the thumb or finger with some bitter sub- 
stance such as quassia or quinine. But 
this does not always work and other meth- 








Here’s what the flivver looked like when 
Ford jokes were new. This 1901 model was 
driven to victory in a recent race of antique 
autos at Castle Point field, Hoboken, N. J. 





ods have to be tried. Another good way 
is to put a glove or mitten on the baby’s 
hand and attach it to the sleeve of the 
clothing. Aluminum mits are obtainable 
and usually break up the habit. The most 
effective method, however, is said to be the 
use of a cardboard mailing tube about four 
inches long and of sufficient size to slip 
over the baby’s arm. This fits over the 
elbow and prohibits bending it far enough 
to get the hand to the mouth. 


Breast-fed Babies Strongest 

In this age of “speed,” says Hygeia, the 
contention that “there is no time to stop 
and nurse the child” is often heard. Most 
babies are now artificially fed. Yet, four- 
fifths of the deaths of infants under one 
year of age occur among artificially fed 
babies. Some babies reared on artificial 
foods grow strong and remain healthy, says 
the Michigan health department, but the 
percentage of robust bottle-fed babies is 
much smaller than that of the breast-fed 
babies. Infants fed on breast milk, it has 
been found, are better able to resist com- 
municable diseases because breast milk is 
a natural food and contains elements nec- 
essary for growth and nutrition. Artificial 
feeding in most cases only adds to the bur- 
dens and cares of the mother. Bottled milk 
must be received in good condition, it must 
be fresh and clean, and has to be modified. 
For modifying clean utensils, considerable 
time and intelligence are required. Breast 
milk is always ready, is free from germs 
and dirt and is always sweet. 


Medical News Jottings 
Dr. Samuel Wilson, of Philadelphia, has 
issued a warning against tonsil operations. 
These operations are not always harmless, 
he says. “Don’t cut out tonsils unless you 
are compelled to, Their removal may some- 
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times leave the patient worse off than if 
they were allowed to remain,” he warns. 
A careful diagnosis should always be given 
before resorting to surgery. 

The treatment of certain cancer cases by 
use of radium and x-ray in combination is 
said to have proved successful in a.number 
of cases. According to authorities at the 
Yale School of Medicine three men and one 
woman treated for cancer of the bladder by 
this method are thought to be permanently 
cured. 

Dr. H. T. Cooke, of Los Angeles, has rec- 
ommended to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation a new method for eliminating the 
pain of childbirth without danger to the 
mother or child. He claims that his “re- 
gional nerve-blocking methods is superior to 
all other anesthesia because it permits the 
patient to remain conscious. 

Dr. W. J. Highman, of New York, says 
that contrary to general opinion dandruff 
is harmless and does not make men bald. 
He declares that physicians are mistaken 
when they think that oiliness of the scalp 
and dandruff are synonymous. He says 
there is no hope for a remedy for baldness 
until the germ which causes the disease— 
oily condition of the scalp—is found. 





KEEPING YOUNG 


Most people want to grow. They would 
like to advance in their work, earn more,: 
have greater influence, do bigger things. 
Yet, strange to say, the world is full of 
people who do not “grow up.” They have 
lost the secret of their youthful days. 
They come to a halt in self-development, 
and folks say they are getting “old.” But 
a person is never old until he quits grow- 
ing; and he need not quit growing until the 
end of his years. The most conspicuous 
fact about great men—men who do big 
things, and keep on doing them—is that 
they never cease growing. They are per- 
petually young. They have the real thing, 
of which Ponce de Leon’s “Fountain of 
Youth” was only an imitation. If a man 
sets his heart upon growing he has but 
three things to do: First, he must be a 
learner all this life. Then, he must be a 
thinker—and must think hard. Finally, he 
must be a doer. Some people are long on 
thinking but short on doing. They are 
dreamers. Success and rewards always 
come to the person who continues to grow, 
but the greatest reward consists in having 
found the secret that makes life continu- 
ously interesting—Forbes Magazine. 





LOANING WHITE HOUSE PROPERTY 


So much red tape is attendant upon loan- 
ing anything from the White House that 
the borrower has time to forget. he wanted 
it before it is decided he can have it. Wash- 
ingtonians remember the predicament of 
the late Senator Brice in the Harrison ad- 
ministration when he wanted to borrow the 
band stand belonging to the executive man- 
sion for one of his own. garden parties. 
Thinking he had but to ask for it, his sec- 
retary approached fisst one and then the 
other of the White House property custodi- 
ans. From them to state and war depart- 
ment officials he hastened until at last he 
was confronted with the fact that only by 
a special act of congress could the stand be 
loaned. Even a Vanderbilt could not have 
a palm which Uncle Sam wanted to get rid 
of. It had grown to such a height that it 
was too large for the conservatory; no 
other satisfactory place for it was available 
and Mrs. Vanderbilt had spacious enough 
quarters for it. Two sessions of congress 
passed before Uncle Sam could part with it, 
and alas! the palm had withered and died 
by that time. Uncle Sam holds his posses- 
sions with a strong hand.—Dearborn Inde- 
pendent. 
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HAS “BOB” GOT THEIR GOAT? 


Americans this year are privileged to 
share in a really epoch-making chapter 
in the political history of their country. 
This campaign will long be looked back 
upon as a turning-point. A new “third 
party” is entering on the scene, and 
this new party may drive out of exist- 
ence either one or both of the old par- 
ties which have so long dominated the 
country. 

It is true that any third party faces 
big historical handicaps. Every nation- 
al campaign has had its third parties 
but though these parties may have tem- 
porarily flourished like a green bay tree 
the blight has eventually got them. 
There is just one exception—namely the 
Republican party. That party was 
evolved as a third party, and ever since 
it came into the field 64 years ago it has 
held the presidency three-fourths of the 
time. So, while the chances are strong- 
ly against third parties, the fact remains 
that when such a party represents a 
genuine popular demand it can win and 
keep on winning. 

Many critics of the La Follette move- 
ment argue that La Follette cannot hope 
to win where Roosevelt failed and that 
the utmost he can expect to do is to di- 
vide the vote and put a minority presi- 
dent in the White House. But La Fol- 
lette is a much more astute political 
strategist than Roosevelt was. He has 
had more experience in political war- 
fare than any other leader in this coun- 
try—and he knows what most other 
leaders don’t know, and that is to fight 
only on battlegrounds of his own choos- 
ing. 

So when the critics say that La Fol- 
lette can’t win the victory because there 
isn’t time to perfect an organization and 
get the ears of the voters, or because 
he hasn’t the huge funds that are neces- 
sary to conduct a big national campaign, 
or because the farmers are getting in- 
creased prices for their crops, or be- 
cause the “Pittsburgh plus” freight rake- 
off has been abolished, and so on—they 
are simply reckoning without their 
host. The La Follette movement is a 
ground swell, and not a mere surface 
waye, and it has great power behind it. 


La Follette is a wonderfully capable 
and masterful political generalissimo 
and given equal chances he could win 
against any enemy or combine that 
could be brought to bear against him. 
He has the habit of winning, and we 
know that that is half the battle. He 
started in political life in the way that 
nine-tenths of all the statesmen do, 
namely as district attorney of his home 
county. For 40 years he has been in 
successful politics. He was elected to 
three terms in the lower house of con- 
gress, three terms as governor and three 
terms as senator. 

As early as 1908 he received votes in 
the Republican convention for the pres- 
idential candidacy, and, like Bryan in 
the Democratic party, he has been a 
candidate ever since—only he has never 
been licked. He has been shrewdenough 
to work consistently under the Repub- 





lican banner, which has given him an 
immense advantage. In 1912 he refused 
to follow the “Bull Moose” revolt and 
stayed “regular.” La Follette has dis- 
played the very rare faculty of marshal- 
ing to his support and holding various 
more or less radical elements that would 
ordinarily be irreconcilable. During his 
entire long career he has not done a 
single thing to offend organized labor, 
as President Gompers of the Federation 
of Labor says—and that is a remark- 
able record. He can command the bulk 
of the German and other racial votes. 

He was wise when he kicked off his 
band-wagon the communists who were 
seeking to “bore from within” and 
wreck the third party as well as the 
labor unions. At the same time he was 
able to secure the endorsement of the 
Socialist party. This party has been 
dwindling in recent years but in one 
campaign it polled practically a million 
votes and these this year will almost 
unanimously be for him. The Socialists 
agree, as Victor Berger said, that “La 
Follette has been a Socialist for 20 years 
without saying so.” The La Follette 
doctrines do not go quite so far as the 
Socialist doctrines but they are along 
the same lines. 

The La Follette movement represents 
an uprising of the masses against what 
they believe to be the corruption and in- 
adequacy of both the old parties. Take 
any body of human beings anywhere 
and you will find that they will divide 
themselves up into two main groups— 
what we may call the conservatives 
and the radicals. Conservatives in a 
general way uphold the powers-that- 
be, the established institutions; they are 
the “stand-patters,” the “big business” 
interests. The radicals are generally 
for changes, for short cuts, for the 
“common people.” 

The Democratic party set out to be a 
radical party and in the main it has 
continued to draw and hold the radical 
vote. The Republican party, while rad- 
ical in its inception, soon became the 
conservative party. But strange to say, 
if a foreigner came to this country and 
asked a citizen to tell him the difference 
between the Democratic and the Repub- 
lican parties he could get no satisfac- 
tion. 

Americans until recent years have 
largely voted Democratic or Republican 
because their fathers did, and that was 
enough. But party names have ceased 
to have the drawing power they for- 
merly had. Voters have been thinking 
more about the individual candidates 
and voting independent. They have 
been fooled so often by party platforms 
which promised measures that were 
never carried out that they have been 
on the keen watch for any means to 
bring about a more responsive govern- 
ment. 

The government has swung from Re- 
publican to Democratic control and 
back again. Volumes of laws have been 
passed and taxes have been multiplied 
many fold—but it always turned out 
that these measures did everything but 





what they were expected to do. The 
voters “back home” have been quietly 
doing a lot of thinking and have at last 
become so disgusted with the govern- 
ment, as administered under the old 
two-party system, that many of them 
would be almost ready to vote for 
Trotzky for president because they 
know he would at least rip things up 
and give them a new deal of some sort. 


There are large numbers of people 
throughout the country who have a 
grievance of one sort or another, and 
the La Follette movement will give them 
a chance to express their resentment. 
They are entitled to register their kick 
and see if they can’t secure some relief. 
The farmers have long cried out against 
the oppressive freight rates, but their 
cries have fallen on deaf ears. Various 
pretended remedies have been tried but 
they have all proved fakes and railroad 
rates have continued to climb. 


The Western people especially, who 
have to pay the freight both going and 
coming, have been hit so hard that 
they often find themselves doing busi- 
ness at a loss. The La Follette program 
now offers definite relief. The people 
are to make their government really 
servethem. Therailroads, mines, forests, 
factories etc. are to be run in the inter- 
est of the workers and the consumers. 
Congress, as the people’s servant, is to 
have full power to do anything the peo- 
ple want, and the courts are not to be 
allowed to stand in the way. 

The Volstead law will be modified to 
permit light beer and wine, as organized 
labor demands. The constitution will 
be amended to prohibit child labor and 
impose various other reforms. Unlim- 
ited freedom of speech, press and assem- 
blage is to be guaranteed to all. The 
organized business and financial inter- 
ests will be driven out of power and 
no room left for “special privilege.” 
The middlemen will be abolished. The 
gold which is now being piled up in the 
treasury will be loaned out to the peo- 
ple or used to construct public works 
during periods of unemployment. In 
fact anything that a majority favor can 
be done, and there will be an end to the 
perennial objection that every progres- 
sive measure which is proposed is con- 
trary to the constitution. 

Senator Wheeler is the same kind of 
Democrat that Senator La Follette is 
Republican, and the La Follette and 
Wheeler ticket will no doubt draw heav- 
ily from both the old parties. The old 
parties represent largely the “reaction- 
ary” East and South, while the new 
movement represents primarily the 
“progressive” West. It may be that a 
political realignment will result from 
this election which will divide the coun- 
try up on new sectional and economic 
lines. 

The chances are that no presidential 
ticket will have a majority of the elec- 
toral vote and that the election will 
thus be thrown into congress. It is not 
likely that La Follette can command 
enough votes in congress to bring about 
his own election but he may have 
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enough to prevent either of the “reac- 
tionary” Eastern candidates—Coolidge 
or Davis—from winning. The likeliest 
thing in prospect is that the house will 
be deadlocked and the senate will 
choosethe next president—which would 
presumably then be Gov. Bryan of Ne- 
braska as the compromise Democratic- 
La Follette choice. If an attempt were 
made to elect La Follette, probably there 
would be a Republican-Democratic co- 
alition which would give it to either 
Coolidge or Davis. 

All genuine believers in popular gov- 
ernment will welcome the La Follette 
movement, as it promises to reconstruct 
our political parties in a way which will 
make them in future more representa- 
tive and more efficient than they have 
been in recent years. The ultra-pro- 
gressive and radical elements were out 
of place in either of the old parties and 
it is best for all concerned that they 
should have a party of their own which 
will express their wishes. Then there 
need be no sailing under false colors 
and no political piracy or scuttling. 
They can then wield the power if the 
people see fit to give it to them and can 
assume the sacred responsibilities that 
go with power. Or if they prove to be 
in the minority they can then stand 
aside and let the majority rule. Our 
government at Washington for some 
time has been paralyzed because it 
could not muster majority support but 
was honeycombed by factional hostili- 
ties. We hope that in any case an end 
will be put to this condition, which is 
certainly a denial of popular govern- 
ment. Let us have a president and a 
congress that will represent the com- 
bined will of the people as far as it is 
possible and let the result be decisive 
one way or another. Hence, let every 
citizen weigh the candidates and the 
issues and make his vote count. 


a 


q 
Statistics just published show that 
California cities have largest proportion 
of suicides. “Of course,” as a citizen 
of that state would say, “California 
leads the world.” 


In Massachusetts it has been ruled 
that political speakers using the radio 
must refrain from mud slinging. That’s 
right. It is bad enough to sling mud. 
To broadcast it would be awful. 


Those world fliers were obliged to re- 
main in Iceland just when we were hav- 
ing our hottest days of summer. They 
didn’t know how lucky they were. 


After entertaining 500 American ad- 
vertising men at a luncheon President 
Doumergue of France missed 47 of his 
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heavy gold teaspoons. Since all the serv- 
ants were well known and trusted it 
was concluded that the American§$ had 
taken the spoons as “souvenirs.” Theft 
under another name is stealing just the 
same, and it’s mighty poor advertising 
that sort of behavior gives to America, 


¢ 
HISTORY IN A BOTTLE 


It is interesting and entertaining to 
speculate on what might have been if 
certain apparently trivial events had 
resulted differently in the past. Philos- 
ophers have often pointed out how in- 
significant circumstances frequently 
have turned the course of history. But, 
we submit, they have overlooked the 
most striking example of the kind. 


Consider the case of Columbus. As 
he was returning home after discover- 
ing the new world his two remaining 
vessels were caught in so violent a 
storm that hope of weathering it was 
practically abandoned. For fear that 
the knowledge of his great discovery 
might perish with him and his crew 
Columbus hastened to write the story of 
it, which he sealed up and cast into the 
sea near the Azores islands. That man- 
uscript was not found for 300 years, so 
the report goes. 

It is pretty certain that if Columbus 
had never returned, and no news had 
ever been learned of his recklessly dar- 
ing voyage toward the “jumping-off 
place of the world,” no navigator would 
have been likely to follow soon in his 
path. It had taken nearly 1500 years 
of the Christian era to find one man who 
had sufficient imagination and courage 
to force a trembling crew to plow west- 
ward for more than 30 days into an un- 
known and dreadful sea. It would still 
have been unknown and still more 
dreadful if he had never been heard of 
again. 

It stands to reason, then, that if that 
storm around the Azores in March, 1493, 
had been just a little more violent Amer- 
ica might now be getting her first colo- 
nies on the eastern seaboard. In fact, 
America might still be unknown to the 
civilized world, for the manuscript 
might never have been found by Euro- 
peans. And, further, Europe might not 
have remained civilized; for if the new 
world had not attracted the attention 
of Europeans across the ocean and away 
from each other their continual wars, 
with the development of gunpowder, 
might have finally thrown the survivors 
of them back into barbarism. In that 
case America would probably have had 
to depend on China to discover it—and 
China is notoriously slow about doing 
anything. No doubt she had already 
discovered this continent, for the Amer- 
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ican “Indians” are obviously of Asiatic 
origin. 

As we said, it is interesting to specu- 
late on what might have been if that 
storm had not eased up in time. Also, 
it is somewhat futile, for there is no 
way of divining what course events 
would have taken. The point is that 
Columbus’s precaution of sealing up the 
account and throwing it into thé sea 
was of no avail. If he had not returned 
to tell his own story it would never 
have been known, and today, possibly, 
there would be circulating in Europe 
printed stories of how the whole expe- 
dition was swallowed up by the awful 
sea serpents in those unknown seas, or 
had plunged over the edge of the earth 
into space. 

What we know to be a fact is that the 
discovery of America changed the 
whole course of the history of civiliza- 
tion. It enlarged the mental as well as 
the physical world. It changed the flow 
of thought, turning men’s activities into 
new channels, new ambitions, result- 
ing in expansion of area, wealth, knowl- 
edge and power. The “New World” 
made a new world of the old. Men of 
learning knew the earth was round, but 
they didn’t dare say so until Columbus 
broke the spell of ignorance. We don’t 
know where that paper Columbus 
threw into the sea was finally found, 
how it came to be preserved 300 years 
in the water, or where it has been the 
100 years or more since its discovery, 
but we are very thankful that civiliza- 
tion did not have to depend on it to 
learn of the result of Columbus’s expe- 
dition in 1492. 

gq 


Three Western farmers have bought 
a railroad and will show how a rail- 
road should be run. That’s good; now 
they can make the fares and the freight 
rates low enough to really please the 
public. 

q 


The Peace Palace at the Hague, do- 
nated by Andrew Carnegie, has just 
been equipped with a bar where the 
judges of the court of arbitration may 
get refreshments in the way of “hard 
drinks.” It looks suspiciously like an- 
other attempt to entice America into 
the thing. 

q 


Presumably M. Rakoffsky, the Russian 
soviet agent who negotiated that friend- 
ly treaty with Britain and arranged for 
a loan, expects to come in for a liberal 
rake-offsky himself. We note that the 
Moscow outfit say they will not pay 
back the loan unless it suits them. Some 
of us plain Americans would like to ne- 
gotiate a loan on that basis. 
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Question Box —~ 








Elephants Can Swim 


Ques. Please settle an argument and tell 
us whether elephants can swim or not.— 
Ans. Elephants are very fond of the water 
and they swim with ease and skill. 


Cost of Advertising 


Ques. What is the price for a single and 
a double page of advertising in the Saturday 
Evening Post for one issue of the magazine? 
—Ans. Advertising rates are subject to 
frequent change, but a recent guide gives 
the Saturday Evening Post rates as fol- 
lows: A full page of advertising costs the 
advertiser $7000 for each issue. A double 
page is twice that amount—#14,000. If the 
advertisement is in colors the price is 
$8500 for one page and $17,000 for two pages. 
The inside covers are $8500 each. The back 
cover is $12,000 for one insertion. 


Davis and Cleveland 


Ques. Is it true that John W. Davis, the 
Democratic nominee for president, is a 
member of the same New York law firm of 
which Grover Cleveland was a member 
when he was elected president the second 
time?—Ans. Until recently Davis was a 
member of the law firm Stetsen, Jennings 
and Russell, of New York. This is the firm 
of which Cleveland was a member when 
elected in 1892. Of course, the membership 
of the firm has changed since then. In 
Cleveland’s time is was called Bangs, Stet- 
son, Tracy and MacVeagh. 





Compass at Magnetic Pole 


Ques. If a compass is placed over the 
magnetic pole what will happen to the 
needle?—Ans. If a dipping compass is 
used the needle will dip vertically down- 
ward. The needle of an ordinary compass 
will remain stationary. 





Cardinals in Sacred College 
Ques. How many cardinals are there in 
the sacred college of the Catholic church? 
—Ans. The full quota of cardinals in the 
sacred college is 70. There are at the 
present time several vacancies. 


The Weeping Willow Legend 


Ques. Please give the legend of the 
“weeping willow” which is represented on 
tablewarc—Ans, These pictures on china- 
ware are known as the willow pattern. The 
design varies but the most usual form is as 
follows: To the right is the country seat 
of a lordly Chinese mandarin. The man- 
sion is two stories high and inclosed by a 
wooden fence. In the foreground is a pavil- 
ion, in the background an orange tree and 
to the right of the pavilion is a peach tree. 
At one end of a bridge is the famous willow 
tree and at the other end is the humble 
cottage of the gardener. In the upper left- 
hand corner of the pattern is an island with 
a cottage on it. Two turtle-doves are 
shown. On the bridge are shown two lovers 
with a boat; a mandarin is near the wil- 
low tree with a whip. The legend which 
these pictures represent is as follows: The 
mandarin had an only daughter named Li- 
chi, who fell in love with Chang, a young 
man who lived in the island cottage and 
who had been secretary to Li-chi’s father. 
One day the mandarin heard the two young 
people making vows of eternal love under 
the orange tree. He severely rebuked them 
and forbade the unequal match. But the 
lovers eloped and for a while remained 
hiddenin the gardener’s cottage,from which 
they made their escape in a boat to the 


island home of Chang. The enraged man- 
darin pursued them and would have beaten 
them to death with a whip, but the gods 
of old China intervened and rewarded them 
for their fidelity by changing them into 
turtle-doves. The story is known as the 
willow legend because the elopement oc- 
curred “when the willow begins to shed its 
leaves.” This decorative Chinese design 
is usually in blue on a white ground. It 
was introduced on chinaware in England 
about 1780. 


Meaning of “Excelsior” 

Ques. What is the meaning of the word 
“Excelsior” used in Longfellow’s poem of 
that name?—Ans. “Excelsior” in that 
poem means still higher, more lofty or ever 
upward. It is derived from the comparative 
degree of the Latin “excelsus,” which means 
elevated. “Excelsior” is the state motto of 
New York. The word also has another 
meaning. It is applied to a packing material 
composed of long, fine wood shavings, used 
for packing eggs and other breakable 
objects. 


“Rime” and “Rhyme” 

Ques. Which is the correct spelling, 
“rime” or “rhyme”?—Ans. “Rime” is now 
the generally preferred spelling of this 
word. The spelling “rhyme” does not seem 
to have occurred until about the middle of 
the 16th century. It probably arose from 
the false analogy between “rime” and 
“rhythm.” The tendency now is to return 
to the original and correct form of the 
word—“rime.” 


Presidential Succession 

Ques. Please explain the so-called presi- 
dential succession in case of the death, re- 
moval or resignation of both the president 
and vice-president—Ans. Article 2 of the 
constitution provides that in case of the 
death, removal, resignation or inability of 
both the president and vice-president con- 
gress may by law declare what officer shall 
then act as president, and such officer shall 
act accordingly until “the disability be re- 
moved or a president shall be elected.” In 
pursuance with this constitutional pro- 
vision congress in 1886 passed the so-called 
“presidential succession” act, thereby an- 
nulling a previous act approved in 1792. 
The law now in effect provides that in case 
of the removal, death, resignation or in- 
ability of both president and vice-president 
the secretary of state shall “act” as presi- 
dent until the disability of the president 
or vice-president is removed or a president 
shall be elected. But there are certain con- 
ditions. The secretary of state cannot act 
as president unless he has the constitu- 
tional qualifications for the office of presi- 
dent; that is, he must have attained the age 
of 35, have been born in the United States 
and have been 14 years a resident within 
the United States. In the event there is no 
secretary of state, or if the secretary of 
state does not have the constitutional quali- 
fications for the office, or if he has not 
been confirmed by the senate, or if he is 
under impeachment by the house of rep- 
resentatives, the secretary of the treasury 
shall act as president. If there is no secre- 
tary of treasury, or if for some reason he 
is not qualified to act, the secretary of war 
shall act as president, and in like manner 
the succession passes to the attorney-gen- 
eral, postmaster-general, secretary of navy 
and secretary of interior. The same quali- 
fications are required for each of the cabinet 
officers before he can act as president. The 
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Yep LAY 





Little Roland—Say, Daddy, what an aw- 
fully huge pair of compasses the Lord must 
have had to draw such a big circle in the 
sky as that-—Paris Rire. 





secretaries of agriculture, commerce and 
labor were not mentioned in the law for the 
simple reason that their departments had 
not yet been created at the time. The law 
further provides that whenever the powers 
and duties of the office of president shall 
devolve upon a cabinet official, if congress 
is not then in session, or if it would not 
meet in accordance with law within 20 days 
thereafter, it shall be the duty of the cabi- 
net official on whom the duties of president 
fall to issue a proclamation convening con- 
gress in extraordinary session, giving 20 
days notice of the time of meeting. The 
law does not make it clear whether the 
cabinet official thus chosen to act as presi- 
dent would serve out the unexpired term, 
or would merely act as president until 
congress could provide a special election 
to choose a president. The fact that the 
acting president is required to call congress 
in extraordinary session if it is not already 
in session would seem to indicate that he 
would serve only until a president could 
be chosen by special election. It is prob- 
able, unless congress made special pro- 
vision to the contrary, that the acting presi- 
dent would not draw the regular salary of 
president but would merely continue to 
draw his salary as a cabinet official, an of- 
fice which it appears he could not give up 
without also losing his position as acting 
president. But the entire question remains 
purely a matter of speculation owing to the 
brevity and generality of the law. 





Fat Person Floating 


Would a fat person float more 
easily than a skinny person?—Ans._ Yes, 
because fat is lighter than muscle and bone. 
In proportion to size a fat man is lighter 
than a lean man. 


Ques. 


“News” in “Newport News” 

Ques. What is the origin and meaning 
f the word “News” in “Newport News,” 
the city in Virginia?—Ans,. The origin of 
the name of this city is uncertain. It is 
believed to be derived from two proper 
names-—Newport and Newce, Captain New- 
port commanded the first vessel to bring 
immigrants to Virginia and William Newce 


was one of the early treasurers of the 
lony. John Smith wrote the latter name 
“Nuse.” 
“Reading the Riot Act” 
Ques. What is meant by “reading the 


iot act”?—Ans. In 1715 during the reign 
of George I the British parliament passed 
a statute known as the riot act. It pro- 
vided that if 12 or more persons were un- 
lawfully assembled and disturbing the 
peace any sheriff, under-sheriff, justice of 
the peace or mayor could by proclamation 
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command them to disperse. If they re- 
fused to obey and continued together for an 
hour or more they would be guilty of 
felony. The act was intended to prevent 
or suppress all tumultuous and riotous 
meetings. Although the riot act was never 
adopted by the various legislatures in the 
United States, the expression “to read the 
riot act” has become common in this coun- 
try. It literally means to give notice to a 
crowd to disperse under penalty of the law. 
But it is also used popularly to give warn- 
ing, call up for reprimand or to rebule 
severely. 


Senator La Follette’s Religion 


Ques. With what church, if any, is Sen- 
ator Robert La Follette affiliated?—Ans. In 
reply to the foregoing question Congress- 
man John M. Nelson, of Wis., La Follette’s 
campaign manager, sent us the following 
letter: “Replying to your inquiry as to the 
religious issues of Senator La Foliette, I 
hasten to inform you that he is affiliated 
with no church organization. This does not 
mean, however, that he is a man without 
religious views. In this campaign we ex- 
pect to discuss economic issues of the ut- 
most importance. Obviously, therefore, the 
question of his church affiliations is not 
an issue.” 


Alexander the Great 


Ques. Who was the famous general who 
was born in Europe, who died in Asia and 
who was buried in Africa?—Ans. This was 
Alexander the Great. He was born in Mace- 
donia in Europe. His death occurred at 
Babylon in Asia. He was taken for burial 
to Africa by one of his generals, Ptolemy, 
who afterwards became king of Egypt. 
Alexander was later entombed at Alexan- 
dria, a city which King Ptolemy named 
after his dead chieftain. 


Origin of “Dixie” 

Ques. What is the origin of the word 
“Dixie” as applied to the South?—Ans. This 
word is said to have originated on Man- 
hattan island where a man named Dixie 
owned a plantation and a large number of 
slaves in the latter part of the 18th century. 
Dixie was very kind to his Negroes and they 
all loved him, but slavery soon became un- 
profitable because of the abolition move- 
ment in New York and he was compelled 
to sell his Negroes to Southern planters. 
The slaves had to work harder in the South 
and longed to be back on Dixie’s planta- 
tion. As time passed memories of their old 
home became sweeter and Dixie’s planta- 
tion became synonymous with an earthly 
paradise. It was not long before Dixie was 
applied in song to their new home in the 
Southland. During the Civil war the word 
was extensively used by the Confederates 
in song and soon became a popular name 
for the entire part of the country below 
the Mason and Dixon line. 


Chapters in Bible Alike 
Ques. What two chapters in the Bible 
are exactly alike?—Ans. The 19th chapter 
of II Kings and the 37th chapter of Isaiah 
are identical in wording. 
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Can You, Too, Say, ‘‘Yes, 
I’m Getting My 7 Per 
Cent’’? 





HAT was the answer Dr. Thompson 
got when he cross-questioned a 
friend who had been investing in 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds. An inter- 
est yield of 7% is attractive provided 
you get it. Invest in Miller Bonds and 
be sure of getting it. Mail the coupon 
today for free story, “Yes, I’m Getting 
My 7%,” which explains how and why. 
$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1,000 Bonde 
Interest paid twice yearly 
Yield: Up to 7% 


Partial Payment Accounts Invited 


3.L.MILLER & G. 
1217 Carbide and Carbon Bidg., 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St.Louis, Buffalo, Atlante, Memphis,Knoxville 
‘*First—the Investor’s Welfare’’ 


‘Se ee eB SB eSB eB Be ee ee eee eee eee ee 
G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, Inc. 

1217 Carbide and Carbon Building 

30 East 42nd Street, New York 


, Dear Sirs: Please send me the FREE STORY “Yes, 
I’m Getting My 7%.”’ I am looking for a g 
investment for $_ . funning for about_._._ 
years. (These blanks need not be filled in, but they 
help us to give you personal service.) 


OPP eee Pee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


Address 


eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee eee ee eee ee 
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AUTO ond ELECTRICAL 


BUSINESS 
EARN BIG MONEY 


WE TRAIN YOU 
to make $150 to $800 
and more a month in the 
automobile and electrical 

business. Learn in a few weeks by actual 
work with tools and motors. Rahe trained 
men earn big pay in big jobs or start their 
own prosperous business. Write for free il- 
lustrated catalog and special lowtuition rate. 
Free R. R. fare, and room and board offer. 
RAHE Auto & ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
Dept. A-2 


916 Forbes St., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





A BIG JOB IS WAITING FOR YOU. Let us show you 
how to getit through our Blue Print Reading Plan. Write, 
tell us your trade, we will send our plan to you. 
COLUMBIA CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Est. 1904 
Dept. P-11 Drexe! Bidg., Philadetphia, Pa. 











WANTED 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
$1600 to $2300 Year 





MEN—BOYS 18 or Over 


Many Government Positions open to women 
Steady work. 
Common Education Sufficient. 


No layoffs. Paid Vacations 











/ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
/ Dept. P-176, Rochester, N. ¥. 
= Sirs: Send me without charge, (1) specimen Rail- 
S way Postal Clerk Examination questions; (2) list of 
& Government jobs obtainable. (3) Send sample coach- 
§ ing lessons and free book, “‘How to Get Gov't Jobs. 
iS) 


Mail coupon today—SURE / Address ............00esceeeees vablaistenivaduncndale 
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The Recreation Hour~ 








Aviation Race Game 

Roll two sheets of paper to form separate 
cones. Fasten with a pin so that the paper 
will not unroll, The hole in the small end 
of each cone must be only large enough to 
let a piece of darning-cotton or smooth and 
strong thread pass through. Take two 
pieces of the thread, without knots, and 
stretch tightly across a large room or other 
wide space—the longer the course the bet- 
ter. The threads should be parallel and sev- 
eral feet apart. Put the cones on the thread 
so that they point in the same direction. 


You are now ready for the game. Imag- 
ine each cone to be an airplane and the 
course the continent. The cones are lined 
up at a starting point, a contestant gets be- 
hind each, and at the word “Go!” he starts 
driving his cone along the thread by blow- 
ing into the wide end. The one whose cone 
reaches the goal first wins. If there are 
many people present the “aviators” are in- 
clined to laugh, and this makes it hard for 
them to blow the cones along. If a number 
want to take part sides can be chosen and 
the side scoring the greatest number of 
points will be the winner. 


Hoof-prints and Horsehair Clues 

When the recent serious fire on the Santa 
Barbara national forest was reported to 
forest service headquarters the forest su- 
pervisor and range: rushed to the scene in 
autos. As they had to pass through a can- 
yon to get to the fire they noticed a horse’s 
tracks leading into the canyon, but the 
tracks did not return. The forest officials 
took imprints of the tracks and secured 
specimens of hair clinging to the heavy 
brush along the trail. After the fire they 
tried to find the horse that caused the tracks 
and left the hair on the brush. They were 
not successful, however, until after scour- 
ing the whole neighborhood. Then they 
found a certain hunter whose horse fitted in 
exactly with the clues found along the trail. 
Upon being arrested and questioned the 
hunter made a full confession of his con- 
nection with the fire. Thus hoof-prints and 
horsehair brought the incendiary to justice. 


Separating Fishing-rod Joints 


There are several safe ways of taking 
fishing rods apart, yet, many fine rods are 
ruined by vigorous efforts to wrench apart 
the ferrules of the joints. If a rod can be 
separated easily the joints should not be 
twisted. When the rod is made of wood 
this will probably weaken it and if it is 
made of bamboo the strands of the bamboo 
may be separated and the rod rnined. A 
wood way to separate an obstinate joint is 
to ask someone to grasp one side of it and 
you take the other. Count three and on 
the third count you and your companion 
give a sudden and heavy jerk in opposite 
directions at the same time. Care should 
be taken to pull in a direct line and not to 
turn the joints. 


A method that seldom fails is to whittle 
out two levers of hard wood about seven 
inches long and three-quarters of an inch 
thick. One side of the lever should be 
rounded and the other flat. Then make 
two loops of strong, thin twine string. 
Stout fishing twine is best for this purpose. 
Loop the twines around the two adjacent 
ferrules to be separated. The loops should 
be placed around the ferrules with one end 
through the other so that when pressure 
is applied they will draw tighter. They 
should be looped through from opposite 
sides so that they can be twisted in opposite 
directions. Pains should be taken that the 
twine is wrapped on the metal ferrules. If 


eal 


it is wound on the wood of the rod the 
strain will probably crush it. Next insert 
the two levers. They should extend in oppo- 
site directions from the ferrules. By twist- 
ing one lever to the right and the other to 
the left, a great strain is put on the joint 
and gradually twists it apart. Care should 
be taken to keep the flattened side of the 
levers against the metal of the ferrules, 


Slate-Writing Mystery Exposed 

Most people are aware that magicians 
and other persons who profess to obtain 
spirit writings on slates do this by trickery. 
But they don’t know how it is done. The 
performer exhibits two slates, both clean. 
He fastens them together, goes through 
some hocus-pocus and—presto!—a message 
is exhibited! How did it get there? Cer- 
tainly it did not come from the spirits. One 
method, a cheap variety of the trick, is to 
have the writing covered with a thin layer 
of slate at the time of exhibiting the slates 
(done from a distance). 

The better performers allow the audi- 
ence to examine the slates. Then the secret 
simmers down to a clear case of substitu- 





One Method of Switching Slates 


tion. The magician, by some hook or crook, 
changes the clean slate for one previously 
prepared. There are a number of methods 
of doing this. It remained for Harry Hou- 
dini, magician and “escape” man, to ex- 
plain a favorite trick of mediums who cater 
to only one visitor at a time. After allow- 
ing the caller to closely examine an ordi- 
nary slate the medium asks the sitter to 
place the slate on her head. Then he takes 
it and shows her a message from the “de- 
parted.” 

It is very effective, but the secret is sim- 
ple. In reaching for the slate a confederate, 
unknown to the visitor, hands the medium 
the prepared slate, at the same time remov- 
ing the other from the sitter’s head. The 
action is so quick and unobserved by the. 
victim that she feels certain that the medi- 
um actually took the slate from her head. 
The trick is so easy (now that it is known) 
that it can easily be practiced as an enter- 
tainment stunt. 


Snakes That Fly 


According to Elbert H. Gary, chairman of 
the U. S. Steel Corp., there is a snake farm 
near Sao Paulo, Brazil, and some snakes 
there fly. This farm, he says, is about five 
miles out of the city, and there have been 
gathered hundreds of rattlesnakes and large 
numbers of other poisonous snakes for the 
purpose of extracting the poison from their 
mouths or throats which is used as an anti- 
dote to snake bites. This antidote is found 
in the houses of practically all the people 
of the republic. 

The snakes live in stone houses and some- 
times several occupy one house. They are 
very venomous and attendants wear pro- 
tecting boots of leather when they go 
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among them. When the poison is taken 
the snake is held by the back of its neck by 
a doctor and the tail is held by an attend- 


ant so it cannot curl. (Snakes cannot strike 
unless they are curled, and they never 
strike more than one-half their own 
length.) Another attendant holds a cup 
under the mouth and the doctor pushes the 
poison out of the throat by squeezing the 
fingers together around its neck. One can 
see the poison come out into the cup, it is 
said. Mr. Gary says he visited the farm and 
saw the flying snakes fly. 


Five Signs Use 36,000 Lamps 


On Broadway in New York there are five 
huge electric signs which use about 36,000 
lamps. These are said to be more incan- 
descent lamps than were used in the entire 
United States in 1881, two years after Edi- 
son brought out his first incandescent 
lamps. Three of the signs are theatrical 
announcements. The fourth is an auto tire 
advertisement, while the fifth and largest 
is a chewing gum sign. It is claimed that 
19,000 lamps are used in the operation of 
the latter. The 36,000 lamps on these five 
signs consume only 890 kilowatts of cur- 
rent. This is said to be only one-fourth as 
much as that required for the lamps burned 
in the United States in 1881, while the vol- 
ume of light they give is claimed to be twice 
as great. There are said to be over 350,000,- 
000 electric lamps in the United States. 


Hawaiian Crater Active 

Kilauea, the Hawaiian crater, believed to 
have been “tame” for more than a century, 
is now active. According to Dr. T. A. Jaggar, 
director of the Hawaiian volcano observa- 
tory, the eruptions of 1790 and the subse- 
quent destruction of King Keoua’s army 
are accounted for by the discovery there 
four years ago of the footprints of fleeing 
soldiers. These footprints were discovered 
imbedded in the fine ash near the old crater. 
They plainly show the naked feet markings 
with toes spread apart, the direction in 
which the soldiers were fleeing and the 
length of their strides. The volcanic de- 
posits were of different strata and the foot- 
prints were made in the white pasty ash. 
The acid gases in the air are said to have 
acted chemically on the lime and hardened 
the paste, thus preserving the footprints. 


Although other layers have covered that 
on which the foot markings were made, the 
more recent layers have been washed away 
by heavy tropical rains. This, says Dr. Jag- 
gar, proves that the footprints are not of 
recent origin. Also all the old accounts of 
the 1790 eruptions show that the warriors 
of King Kamehameha’s enemy were killed 
in this manner. 

The ash being emitted by the volcano at 
the present time is principally rockflour 
which is changed into mud by the heavy 
rains and thunder storms that accompany 
eruptions. At the same time great hurri- 
canes blow the red-hot ash over the coun- 
try, which causes death and suffering to all 
within its reach. The eruptions are said 
to be unlike ordinary eruptions. Only gas 
and rock are belched from the crater. Ex- 
plosive eruptions stir up the crater, blow 
the surrounding lava into dust and create 
avalanches of rock quarried from the bot- 
tom of the crater pit. The rocks are hurled 
into the air and strewn over the country- 
side. 

People who visited Kilauea recently saw 
a great sea of flowing lava dashing against 
the crater rim. More than 40 acres of land 
have vanished down the throat of the cra- 
ter. Japanese, Filipinos and Hawaiians liv- 
ing in the disturbed districts fled in fear of 
their lives. So serious is the disturbance 


that following the loss of one life, rangers 
approach the volcano cautiously. Volcano 
ash has fallen over Hilo, a town 30 miles 
away, and only a few press men are allowed 
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to risk their lives close to the pit. Dr. Jag- 
gar believes that there is much to be uncov- 
ered in this region now set aside as the 
Kilauea section of the Hawaiian national 
park. The natives claim that the volcano 
goddess Pe-Le is angry. “Madame Pe-Le is 
Hu Hu,” they say. 


Horrid Forest Beasts 


Members of the forest service have long 
been entertained with odd superstitions and 
beliefs of the forest. Strange animals con- 
ceived by the imaginations of lumbermen 
so long ago that it is impossible to trace 
their origin are described with such ac- 
curacy that they almost seem real. The 
“splinter cat” is perhaps one of the most 
widely known of these queerwood creatures. 
This cat is supposed to live only where rac- 
coons and wild bees abound as they are 
said to be its only foods. It is supposed to 
be able to climb trees and jump from their 
topmost branches to neighboring trees. It 
does most of its destructive work at night 
and during storms, and is seldom seen at 
other times. 


A score or more of similar surprising 
beasts have sprung from the woodman’s 
imagination, The “hugag” is supposed to 
be a frightful looking creature with a body 
like a buffalo, naked head and neck, cor- 
rugated ears and jointless legs which force 
it to remain standing. Its long lower lip 
prevents it from grazing on anything ex- 
cept foliage as high as its head. It is harm- 
less and goes about feasting on bushes and 
bark of trees. 


What is said to be the most charming of 
the curiosities is the “wapaloosie.” It is 
described as being about the size of an or- 
dinary sausage with silky fur like a mole, 
long ears and a winsome little face. It 
lives entirely on fungi and its toes are 
equipped with nails like a woodpecker’s 
beak. The shy “squonk” is reported to live 
in hemlock forests. This queer creature is 
shy because it has a warty skin that is very 
ill-fitting. Because of this it weeps fre- 
quently and hates to be seen. 


The “agropelter,” the toughest customer 
in the woods, seems to have a perpetual 
grudge against the race of man. He hasa 
long body and arms like a spider-monkey. 
His home is in the rotten interior of trees 
and if a man happens to pass beneath him 
he breaks a branch from the tree and 
cracks the intruder’s skull. The Negro- 
eating “snoligoster” is like a crocodile in 
appearance, and by common report lives 
in rivers and swamps. He has no legs but 
gets about by a bonelike appendage on his 
tail. He is ever on the watch to grab Negroes 
who come down to the banks to fish. When 
he seizes one he tosses him onto a huge 
spike sticking up from the creature’s back 
and carries him to the bottom of the river 
where he devours the unlucky victim. Many 
other strange and horrible beasts, stories of 
their queer looks and habits, and their ter- 
rible fierceness have come down through 
the ages, but of course they are not real. 
They all originated in the imaginative mind 
if some lumberjack. 


Japanese Pull Teeth with Fingers 

While the dentists of the larger Japanese 
cities have been trained on Western prin- 
ciples and are highly qualified, those in the 
remote districts among the simple people 
are very different and have peculiar modes 
of treatment. In these districts a dentist 
pulls teeth with his fingers and needs long 
practice before he can extract a firm molar 
by this means. To attain such practice he 
is apprenticed to a master. 

The practice under the master begins 
with a pine board which lies on the ground. 
Holes are bored in the board and in each 
little hole there is a soft wood peg. The 
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apprentice must pluck out these with his 
finger and thumb. When this board is 
mastered he is promoted to an oak board 
with oak pegs, then to a seasoned-wood 
board into which the pegs have been driven 
with a hammer. If he can remove these 
without twisting or shaking he is qualified. 
It is claimed that a dentist of this class can 
extract half a dozen teeth in a minute with- 
out taking his fingers from the patient’s 
mouth, 


Louis XV Etiquette 

Table etiquette at the time of Louis XV 
of France was much simpler in some re- 
spects than that of today. However, it was 
more drastic in other ways. At that time 
there were no etiquette books or obliging 
cartoonists. When one reached for food he 
used his fingers. There was a butler stand- 
ing in back of the table with a bowl of water 
and a towel, and after each course the bowl 
and towel were passed around, 

At all court dinners five or more soups 
were served, but the king’s taster chose the 
soup for him and everyone at the table had 
the same kind, discarding the rest. When 
the king started to eat everyone at the 
table did likewise. If the king did not like 
the food and stopped eating, everyone fol- 
lowed suit. One of the most drastic rules 
was that it was necessary for everyone to 
drink wine when the king did and stop 
drinking only when his royal highness did. 
This evidently proved a hardship for those 
who did not like wine, but they could at 
least choose their own kind—everyone 
could have his favorite brand. For dessert 
clean napkins wére passed to the guests, 
but they were not used. They were for 
orngment and style only. At the end of the 
dinner no toothpicks were served. The fin- 
gers were used instead, thus making it un- 
necessary to hide behind the napkin to pick 
the teeth, as is the custom today. 





.PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


Please do not ask the Pathfinder to furnish solutions to 
puzzle-problems. When you have a problem in everyday 
life you have to find the solution. The Pathfinder is trying 
to teach people to depend on themselves. 


No. 237. A remarked to B that he had 
seen an auto license tag that read “ten, ten, 
ten, ten.” B replied that such a number 
would be impossible as it would be 10,101,- 
010, and no state in the Union has that high 
anumber. But A saw the license tag. What 
state was it from and what number was it? 
Ans. to 236—12 pounds. 





ETIQUETTE ON THE HIGHWAY 


Motorists and their organizations are pro- 
testing against the swing of public senti- 
ment toward sympathy with the pedestrian 
and against the automobilist in use of the 
highway. That is unfortunate for the mo- 
torist, for, as he contends, all who use high- 
ways have equal rights. But, unfortunately, 
some motorists, by disregarding the rights 
of others on highways have stirred the pub- 
lic generally to indignation and resentment 
and have swung its sympathy to the pedes- 
trian. : 

All persons on the highways have an 
equality of right to its use, but this right is 
subject to equalizing considerations, Those 
considerations call for avoidance of dam- 
age or injury to others. Failure or refusal 
of many motorists to respect others’ rights 
is the cause of a large number of avoidable 
injuries to pedestrians. The automobilists 
who use the highways properly thus suffer 
for the sins of those of their number who 
use them improperly, The correction is to 
be made by the motorists themselves. Let 
those drivers of automobiles who properly 
recognize the rights of others in the use of 
highways direct their efforts to the sup- 
pression and apprehension of offending mo- 
torists, and they will improve their case 
with the public—Washington Post, 
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Women's Newsettes-~ 











Stew It’s “Beautician.” The American 
Cosmetician Association in convention at 
Chicago coined a new word, “beautician,” 
to indicate the profession of its members 
who run beauty shops. The organization 
voted to campaign against untrained per- 
sons who profess to be “beauty experts.” 
Gray hair was denounced. “Gray signi- 
fies decline,” one of the speakers declared. 
“It is anything but a disgrace or a thing 
to be ashamed of for a woman to dye her 
hair. Business women are our best cus- 
tomers. ‘If we turn gray,’ they tell us, ‘we 
lose our jobs.” 


Hero’s Mother Admitted. Mrs. Nunziata 
Susi-Liberatruce was being held at Ellis 
Island pending sending her back to Italy 
because she had been declared insane. 
When it became known that she was the 
mother of a soldier who had been killed 
while fighting with the A. E. F. in France 
the American Legion got the state depart- 
ment to admit her on $2000 bond. 








Women’s Hands Growing. Since the World 
war women’s hands have been growing 
larger, reports a British glove manufac- 
turer: “Before the war,” he explains, 
“there was a fair demand for size 5% 
gloves for women and the average was 6%. 
Today there is practically no demand for 
the smaller size, the average being 6%, and 
these are also being cut wider.” 


Corpse Weighed 600 Pounds. Mrs. 
Catherine Bristol, 40, of Ansonia, Conn., 
weighed over 600 pounds at death. She 
required a special coffin weighing 430 
pounds. It took a block and fall to lower 
the body from the third story of the Bristol 
home. Ten husky men carried it to the 
grave. 





Saves Man’s Life. A man fell to the 
tracks on a New York elevated railroad as 
a train was approaching. Men stood by, 
helpless to act. Miss Betty Egner, 24, 
jumped from the platform and dragged the 
man to safety. “It was only part of my 
work,” she explained. She is a trained 
nurse. 


Blames Husband’s Pinochle. Too many 
pinochle games indulged in by her husband 
caused Mrs. Ida Brown of Brooklyn to 
seek a separation from her husband. “It 
was not uncommon for him to play cards 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays and 
Saturdays,” she testified. “He would not 
return home to dinner sometimes until 
Sunday, when he would ask for permission 
to return to the game.” 





Snake Crawls in Bed. Julia Martin, 5 
years old, grand-daughter of the editor of 
Life, was awakened at the Martin country 
estate at Norwalk, Conn., by a squirming 
beneath the bedclothes. She investigated 
and found a five-foot snake that had crawl- 
ed there to keep warm. The child fainted. 
The snake, which was harmless, was killed. 





Countess Toils at Machine. Working at 
a power machine, cutting tanned hides for 
shoes and auto cushions, is Countess Elsa, 
grand-daughter of the king of Sweden. She 
is employed at Chicago for $18 a week. But 
it is only an experiment; she is compiling 
a report on women in industry. 


Mayoralty Candidate. Miss Mary King, a 
nurse, is seeking to be mayor of Boston. 
She is in her 30’s, has bobbed hair, wears 
mannish clothes and does not believe in 
long political speeches. She is for easy 
divorce and hard marriage. “I don’t believe 
in prohibition,’ she says, “because it is 


reactionary, impossible and conducive to 
law violation.” If men smoke, women also 
should be allowed to smoke, she maintains. 
In her opinion smoking doesn’t hurt any- 
body—or help anybody. As for bobbed 
hair, she remarks: “I believe in bobbed 
hair because it is efficient. Long hair is un- 
sanitary—it is hot on the head and hair- 
pins are tormentors that have destroyed 
women’s concentrative abilities for ages.” 
If she becomes mayor she threatens to 
make Boston’s women employees bob their 
hair. 


Mother of 99 Dead. “Mrs. Mike,” who 
brought 891 lives into the world—that is, 
figuring nine lives to each offspring—died 
suddenly at Brooklyn. The cat was un- 
fortunate enough to nibble a biscuit placed 
in the postoffice to catch rats. As a result 
the building was hung with crepe and Mrs. 
Mike, curled in a gray, still heap, was laid 
to rest in a cloth-lined casket in the rear 
yard. A headstone marks her grave. 








Sue Mother for Child’s Fare. The Virginia 
Railway and Power Co. has brought suit in 
a Norfolk court to compel Mrs. M. Manuell 
of that city to pay them 14 cents. They 
claim Mrs. Manuell passed her son off as 
five years old and paid half fare for him 
whereas he is six and therefore entitled to 
pay full fare. 





Political Fans for Women. The Demo- 
cratic national committee has begun the 
work of distributing campaign fans to,14,- 
000,000 women. The fans contain pictures 
of the nominees and this verse: 


“Keep cool without Coolidge, 
And fan with this fan; 

Every woman is with us 
As well as her man. 

Cal’s kite and its tail 
Can’t fly very high 

In a Democratic year, boy, 
Hell-Maria, good-by.” 


Runs as “Dirt Farmerette.” Mrs. Hulda 
Ogden of Milford, Ky., is seeking a seat in 
congress as a “dirt farmerette.” For 18 
years she has managed a large farm. 


Not Interested in Politics. Though Mrs. 
William Harnsberger, daughter of Gov. 
Bryan of Nebraska, is “thrilled” at the 
thought that her father may be vice-presi- 
dent, she is not interested enough in poli- 
tics to campaign for him. “I am more in- 
terested in home and social life,” she ex- 
plained. Ahem, she is a bride! 





Colored Women Discuss Education. The 
National Association of Colored Women, 
meeting at Chicago, urged a greater inter- 
est in public education. Seven hundred 
delegates attended. Mrs. Alice Dunbar 
Nelson, blind mother of the late Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar, negro poet, was one of the 
speakers. The widow of Booker T. Wash- 
ington was guest of honor. 


December and May Wed. Mrs. Mary May- 
ginnis, 69 years old, of Long Beach, Cal., 
and Edward Cochran, 23, were married at 
Detroit, Mich. They became acquainted 
while Cochran was employed to manage one 
of Mrs. Mayginnis’s hotels. They do not 
think that 46 years difference in age should 
make any difference in wedded life. 





Women Factors in Buying Cars. “When 
a new auto is to be purchased the woman’s 
influence is 75 per cent of the factor in 
reaching a decision,” Herbert Buckman, 
auto dealer, told members of the National 
Association of Auto Show Managers at At- 
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4839—-A Simple Stylish Frock. Sizes: 16, 18 and 20 
years. A 16 year size requires 3% yards of 40 inch 
Collar and sleeve facings of contrasting material 
require % yard. Price 15 cents. 

4826—A New Dress for a Little Miss.—4 Sizes: 2, 4, 6 
and 8 years. A 4 year size requires 25% yards of 27 inch 
material if made with sleeve caps. If made with long 
sleeves 3 yards will be required. Price 15 cents. 

02-4583-4820 A Stylish Three Piece Suit.—Skirt 43820, 
6 Sizes: 25, 27, 29, 31, 33 and 35 inches waist measure 
with corresponding hip measure 35, 37, 39, 41, 43 and 45 
inches. Jacket 4702, 6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. Blouse 4583, 6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. To make this costume 
as illustrated for a 38 inch size will require 2% yards of 
40 inch material for the Blouse and 7 yards for Jacket and 
Skirt. For the plaited panel % yard of contrasting material 
cut crosswise is required. THREE separate patterns 
15 cents FOR EACH pattern 

4840—A Comfortable Popular ‘Style for a “Work” Dress.— 
7 Sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure 
A 38 inch size requires 4% yards of 36 inch material. For 
facings of contrasting material as illustrated % yard is 
Price 15_cents. 

4844—A Pretty Frock for Mother’s Girl.—4 Sizes: 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. A 12 year size requires 3% yards 
of 40 inch material if made with long sleeves. If made 
with short sleeves % yard less material will be required 
Price 15 cents 

4515—A Popular Apron Model.—4 Sizes: Small, 34-36; 
Medium, 38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 inches 
bust measure. A Medium size requires 4% yards of 36 
inch material. For waist portions, pockets and belt of 
contrasting material 1% yards is required. Price 15 cents 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 








required. 


Herewith find ...... cents for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: 
Number eeeeececese Size eeee Number ..... cetee Bize weer 
Number ....svs--. Sise .... Number .........- Bize 


De not order other patterns on this coupon. 4 

Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted an 

write your name and address on ay os Send orders 
for pattern to Pathfinder. Washington 


WEMEED cccccccsscccocss Peoccccicecce Pere. ree rey yar Tee 
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FASHION B00K NOTICE 
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& WINTER 1924-1925 BOOK OF FASHIONS. 
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lantic City. He also said that women were 
more careful drivers than men. He esti- 
mates that 20 per cent of the pleasure cars 
are driven by women. The women of the 
South are better drivers than those of the 
North, he declared. 


Says Hubby Let Cow Starve. “My husband 
is so lazy he let a gift cow starve to death,” 
declared Mrs. Hoke Heard in filing suit for 
divorce at Atlanta, Ga. 

Turned Away from Vatican. More than 
100 women have been refused admittance 
to the Vatican at Rome because they did 
not obey the pope’s edict that they wear 
high collars and long sleeves. 


VIEWS OF INTEREST TO: WOMEN 


Kansas City Star—We are glad to note 
that the word “permanent” is coming to 
mean a little more every day. Now a local 
advertiser offers a “permanent wave, guar- 
anteed for four months.” 

Washington Herald—Old-fashioned wom- 
en are now canning fruit and new-fashioned 
ones are canning their husbands. 

Asheville Times—Some girls are neither 
as bad nor as pretty as they are painted. 

Buffalo Commercial—‘Women Wearing 
Dog Collars to Meet the Style.’—Headline. 
It’s a cinch the world is going to the bow- 
wows. 





Little Rock Gazette—A man is never in 
greater danger than when some girl tells 
him how big and strong he is. 

New Orleans States—After seeing a man 
wearing a pair of those wide-bottomed 
pants, we apologize to the girls for any- 
thing said about their apparel. 


Sandusky Register—When a man sees an- 
other chap wearing a hat like his, he feels 
that his own good taste is proved; a woman 
under similar circumstances rushes home 
and gives hers to the cook, 

Stamford Advocate—Every man professes 
to admire the old-fashioned girl, but the 
curious thing is that he always leaves her 
for someone else to marry. 


Little Rock Gazette—Another curse of 
science will be made manifest when friend 
wife commands friend husband to telephone 
her a photograph of that business confer- 
ence he’s supposed to be attending. 


Washington Star—Regulating bathing 
suits by law is going to be difficult until the 
folks read law books as close as they do 
fashion magazines. 





San Diego Tribune—This wrong-number 
business might be much worse. Suppose 
telephone girls worked in shoe stores. 

Baltimore Sun—If a man acts that way, 
it is rage; if a woman acts that way, it is 
hysterics. 





Nashville Banner—The women, in their 
equal rights fight, do not say anything 
about giving the groom a little more pub- 
licity. 





Kansas City Star—The old-fashioned 
woman, on seeing another handsome mem- 
ber of the sex, used to say, “I wonder who 
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her modiste is?” 
her barber is. 


Now she wonders who 





Albany News—Women used to change 
their minds and now they change their 
votes. 





Kansas City Star—At least one of the 
major party platforms should have carried 
a plank declaring against sleeveless dresses 
for gals whose arms above the elbows are 
not at least one-half as large in diameter 
as said elbows. 


Toledo Blade—The fat woman always 
thinks the other fat woman is fatter than 
she. 








London Opinion—Nowadays many a girl 
is as old as her mother looks. 





Baltimore Sun—The grand manner is 
seldom seen in this country except when 
you ask the saleslady to show you some- 
thing cheaper. 





Wichita Eagle—Two Russian girls, envi- 
ous of her expensive clothes, hacked a girl 
companion to death. Now, in America they 
would have been content simply to pick her 
to pieces. 


The girl who 20 years ago would have 
been languishing around on hotel porches, 
chiefly concerned to see that her coniplexion 
did not suffer from the sun, is probably 
out playing tennis or doing fancy diving 
now. She is so busy in her activity and en- 
ergy that she is not very conscious of the 
men. Her vacation today is not so much a 
campaign to make conquests as it is the res- 
pite in an active young woman’s business 
life, a period of rest and preparation for an- 
other year of work. If the men think she 
has come to the summer resorts just to cap- 
ture their hearts, they “have another think 
coming,” as the slang artists would say.— 
Coatesville Record. 









































Linens, Voiles, 
Percales,Chambray, 
Ginghams, Muslins. 


As large manufacturers 
of ladies’ wear, we have 
many lovely remnants 
left over. These we are 
now offering at rare bar- 
gain prices. They are all 


new, clean, fresh, high- 
grade goods, from 3 - 6 
yards each; none less 


on Pe ste y aol 


SERVICE APRIC APRON we FREE 


For a limited time we are 
giving a kitchenette apron of a 
beautiful new model free with 
every order. These 12 full yards 
of fine, rich material with free 
dress apron, only $1.98. 
ne money. Simply de- 
posit this amount with 
postman when you re- 
ceive package, plus a 
few cents for postage. 
Or if you wish to save 
postage send $1.98 with 
order, and we'll send it 
prepaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money 
cheerfully refunded. 


DeHol Dress Co. Bpt.163 
26 Quincy St., Chicago 


Satisiaction 


{| GUARANTEED 


or Money Back 


by Return 
Mail 


WASH AWAY FAT 
) AND YEARS 
ya, OF AGE 





La-Mar Reducing Soap 


The new discovery. Results quick and 
amazing—nothing internal to take. Reduce 
any part of body desired without affecting 
other parts. No dieting or exercising. Be 
as slim as you wish. Acts like magic in 
‘reducing double chin, abdomen, ungainly 
ankles, unbecoming wrists, arms and’ 
shoulders, large breasts or any superfluous 
fat on body. Sold direct to you by mail, 
postpaid, on a money-back guarantee. Price 
50c a cake or three cakes for $1.00; one to 
three cakes usually accomplish its purpose. 
Send cash or money-order today. You'll be’ 
surprised at results. Address 


LA-MAR LABORATORIES 
313-G, Beckman Building, Cleveland, O, 
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LANCASTER, PA. > 

Box 21-N 








KNITTING WOOLS 


HIGHEST QUALITY HAND KNITTING YARNS 


Poros 15C Peror. s. =: :220 


2,00 samrizes FREE 


The CLIVEDEN COMPANY Garmantown Pha: »Pa. 














PIMPLES 


Your tow ti Can Be Quickly Cleared of Pimp 
andy ah on the face or body, 

rite TODAY 

FREE "3 “ACLEAR NONE’ SK 


If after being afflicted 1 


Blackheads, 
bers Itch, 
tay and Oily or Shiny Skin. 
FREE BOOKLET, 
IN, "tellin how & 
years, 


E. S. GIVENS, x9 ¢ Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








Medical Technology for Women 


An intensive 6 mos. course fitting women for hospital 
or clinical laboratory work High School or equivalent 
required. An ideal profession with excellent remunera- 
tion. Many positions open. Address Dept. C, for catalog. 


NORTHWEST a Hg OF MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
t, Paul, Minnesota 














Ladies Everywhere ctecasnae teen 
CROCHETING LINGERIE 
Instructions, completed sample and price 10 cents in silver. 


PARIS ART WORKS, 7, New Haven, Conn. 
Free Auto. Selling Klean-Rite 
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you want. W. K. STERLINE, & 17 Gale Ave. Sidney 





Act Quick! $100 Weekly. New Washing Compound. No 


Rubbing. Sells fast. Quick Repeater. Premium Plan gets big busi- 
ness. Samples Free. Bestever Products {-Wirving Park. Chicago 
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EVERYBODY USES EXTRACTS U3 


Double Strength Extracts, Complete line household necessities, 
Big repeaters. Write today. Duo Co., Dept. E42, Attica, N. Y. 
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Feed Screenings to Livestock 

In most all wheat and rye there are a lot 
of smail grains, part grains and other seeds. 
The cost of marketing these is great and it 
detracts from the value of the wheat and 
rye. In many sections of the country the 
screenings are separated from the grain 
and wasted. Some farmers clean them 
from the wheat and rye at the time of 
threshing. They can also be separated at 
the farm granaries at small cost. Cleaning 
will often raise the grain one or more 
grades. Also cleaner seed wheat will result 
in higher yields per acre. Spring-wheat 
farmers who cleaned their wheat last year 
are said to have gained over five cents a 
bushel as a result. ; 

Screenings, says the U. S. department of 
agriculture, should not be wasted. They 
make excellent feed for livestock and 
should be used for this purpose. This will 
mean better balanced farming and the 
conservation of soil fertility as well as 
increasing the weight and value of the 
stock. The department emphasizes the fol- 
lowing general points in feeding screenings: 
Always grind screenings before feeding to 
prevent spread of weed seeds. For sheep, 
feed good wheat screenings with clover 
or alfalfa hay. For hogs, use two parts of 
heavy wheat screenings, ground and mixed 
with one part of corn; if cooked grinding 
is unnecessary. Cattle require a good grade 
of recleaned screenings with hay or silage 
and some protein meal. Poultry may be 
fed screenings in the scratch mixture or 
with the mash. Mimeograph pamphlets 
entitled “Screenings as Feed for Livestock” 
may be obtained upon request to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Oil Dilution in the Crankcase 


The crankcase of the auto should be 
drained when the engine is warm but it 
should first be flushed out with motor oil, 
recommends William Parish, lubrication 
engineer, in the Mack Bulldog. Under no 
conditions, he says, should kerosene or 
gasoline be used for flushing, as portions 
will always remain in the crankcase to con- 
taminate new oil. He suggests draining 
periods of from 500 to 1000 miles for old 
cars and 250 to 300 miles for new cars, 
This will add at least an extra year to the 
life of the vehicle, he believes. 

“Present-day commercial gasoline is too 
heavy for use as a cleaning-agent,” he says; 
“its odor lingers and part of the kerosene it 
contains does not evaporate from the ar- 
ticle cleaned. What has happened is that 
the original highly volatile gasoline has 
been stretched out by adding more of the 
heavier products that formerly were put 
into burning oils. It has been determined 
that crankcase dilution is subject to cer- 
tain general rules. Dilution begins at zero 
with new oil and increases gradually at a 
somewhat regular rate. The amount of 
fuel dilution of the oil is greater in cold 
weather. In summer, the amount of dilu- 
tion, or contamination, within the same 
length of time, is less, because the engine 
is hotter and it boils off the lighter parts of 
the fuel from the mixture in the crankcase. 
Apparently, fuel of a certain volatility will 
dilute the oil to a point where there is a 
balance, and continued excess leakages of 
fuel are thrown-off as vapor through the 
breather. When this balance is secured, the 
mixture of fuel and oil in the engine crank- 
case has lost its best characteristics as a 
lubricant; then it partakes more of the 
nature of heavy kerosene, contaminated 








with carbon, metal particles resulting from 
wear and road dirt, all of which act as 
perfect abrasives with the thin fuel-and- 
oil mixture. Oil in this condition has lost 
its power as a sealing agent that will pre- 
vent losses of compression pressure and 
gaseous mixture.” 





Way to Open Sealed Jars 

When glass jar tops stick the easiest way 
to open them is to invert the can in hot 
water and leave it for about five minutes. 
Of course a cold glass jar should not be 
plunged into boiling water. Pour hot water 
in a small container to a depth of two inch- 
es or more, then invert the can in it. After 
a few minutes the top will come off easily. 
Corks may be removed in the same way. 





An Ingenious Clothes-Sprinkler 
Some enterprising German, one who must 
have first-hand information about the diffi- 
culty in sprinkling clothes etc. with water 
preparatory to ironing, has patented a sieve- 
like stopper which may be fitted to any 





bottle. In effect, it makes the bottle a sort 
of watering-can, distributing the water 
evenly about when the container is shaken. 
Under the common method of sprinkling 
with the hand the water falls as blotches at 
isolated places only. 


Suggestion for Nesting-Trap 

For those who use trap-nests for laying 
hens M. L. Runner, a Warrensburg, N. Y,, 
Pathfinder reader, makes a_ suggestion. 
“Place release of catch which allows the 
door to close in the back part of the nest,” 
he says, “then the hen will not spring the 
trap and back out as she will often do in 
the usual construction. With the common 
type the hen enters with much deliberation 
or looks in, partly enters and then backs 
out if the catch is placed in front, as it 
usually is. By placing the release in the 
back part of the nest the door will not be 
released until the hen is safely inside.” 

Mr. Runner says a hen always turns 
around one or more times before sitting. 
He warns that the nest should not be too 
large—eight or 10 inches being sufficient 
for ordinary hens. If the nest is too large 
the hen may not hit the release, he explains. 


New Egg Grades for Country Buyers 


For many years it has been felt that the 
grades for eggs used by the wholesale 
trade in terminal markets has been too 
complicated for use at country points. In 
view of this the U. S. department of agri- 
culture has prepared “buyers’ egg grades” 
which are expected to simplify egg stand- 
ards and to put trading on a uniform basis 
between producer and buyer. Only two 
grades have been provided. Grade No. 1 
consists of eggs of an average weight of 
24 ounces net per dozen with a minimum 
weight of 22 ounces per dozen. The shells 
of the eggs in this grade must be practical- 
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ly clean and sound. The air cell should be 
three-eighths of an inch or less, the yolk 
may be visible and slightly mobile, the 
white reasonably firm and the development 
of the germ may be slightly visible. 

Grade No. 2 consists of eggs of an 
average weight of 22 ounces net per dozen 
with a minimum weight of 18 ounces per 
dozen. The shells of the eggs in this 
grade may be clean or dirty, but must be 
sound, The air cell should have a depth 
of over three-eighths of an inch, the yolk 
freely mobile and visible, the white may be 
weak and watery and the germ clearly 
visible, but no blood must show. 


Under the present system of paying flat 
prices for eggs the producers of good eggs 
are penalized by receiving a lower price 
than their eggs are worth, while the care- 
less producer, who has poor eggs, receives 
more than he is justly entitled to receive. 
The use of the new buyers’ egg grades is 
expected to correct this situation. When 
buyers pay prices for eggs based on quality 
it is thought that an incentive will be 
offered to the producers to produce and 
market better eggs. The use of the new 
grades, however, requires the candling of 
eggs by buyers. Further information re- 
garding the grades and candling methods 
may be obtained from your local county 
agent or by writing to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


To Remove Tight Scréws and Nails 


If a screw sticks or if the head is worn, 
heat a poker red hot and hold it on the 
screw for about two minutes. After this 
treatment it will generally come out easily, 
not because the metal expands, but because 
the heat has softened the adjacent wood. 
If, however, the screw still proves obsti- 
nate drop some melted wax or paraffin on 
its head. This rarely fails to induce it to 
come out. The same treatment can be 
applied to refractory nails. It is a good 
thing to first dip screws and nails in oil 
before using them. Then they will not rust 
and can be removed without trouble. 


How to Select Proper Wallpaper 


Before re-papering your home give the 
selection of the paper special thought be- 
fore selecting the design. Wallpaper has 
a wonderful power of illusion which can 
either “make” or “break” a room. Paper 
with a small pattern will make the furni- 
ture and fixtures look much larger than 
they really are. A large-pattern paper will 
give the opposite effect. A red-toned paper 
will appear to diminish the size of the 
room, and a white or light paper will seem 
to increase the area within the four walls. 


How to Test Fabrics 


Cotton is often found in fabrics which 
unscrupulous merchants advertise as all 
linen, silk or wool. Some simple tests may 
save you from being cheated. Linen 
threads break with uneven pointed ends, 
while cotton threads break with tufted 
ends. Linen fabric, when briskly rubbed, 
remains smoth; cotton becomes rough. A 
familiar test of linen is to wet the material 
with the tongue. If the dampness spreads, 
the cloth is linen; if the dampness remains 
in one spot—cotton. Another test: put a 
drop of oil on the fabric and press between 
blotters. If linen, spot looks transparent. 


To detect cotton in silk, burn a little of 
the sample and note the odor. Real silk 
gives off a strong odor of burning feathers. 
If there are no metallic salts present the 
substance left is an indefinite mass and 
very little remains. If a large amount of 
the material remains in nearly its original 
form it shows heavily weighted silk which 
will soon wear out. 

True wool fibers pull apart rather slowly 
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and are kinky and stiff. A mixture of cot- 
ton and wool wrinkles easily when wet. 
if you boil a sample in a weak lye solution 
the wool disappears, leaving the cotton. 

To detect starch or sizing in cotton, 
added to make the material appear heavier, 
hold cloth to light and sizing may be seen 
filling the pores. Rub material briskly. If 
sizing is present to any great degree it will 
appear as a white powder. To detect false 
mercerization, boil sample. True merceri- 
zation is not removed by boiling. 


WHERE CHILDREN CHOOSE RULERS 


Probably the world’s quaintest inaugura- 
tion is the investiture of the regents of 
San Marino. This tiny republic, one of the 
oldest states in Europe, embraces but 38 
square miles and 13,000 people. It is gov- 
cerned by regents who change every six 
months. The election and inauguration of 
these rulers is described by the National 
Geographic Society. 

On Sept. 15 and March 15 the bells of the 
government palace and the fortress an- 
nounce the hour of election. San Marino 
flocks to the Piazza della Liberta. Within, 
the council is in session, the regents having 
been escorted from their homes in pictur- 
esque cortage to the palace. The ceremony of 
choosing the new regents is an ancient one. 
First of all, by extracting names, 12 nomi- 
nators are chosen. Each of these must 
name a candidate, one in which he has full 
faith and who has not for three years held 
that office. The 12 names are voted on by 
the white and black ball system. The re- 
sulting six names are coupled in three pairs, 
the arrangement being amicably made by 
the candidates. 

The cortege then issues from the palace 
-the regents in their medieval state cos- 
tumes accompanied by the attendants in 
livery bearing torches. Up the steep street 
to the near-by cathedral the cortege goes. 
At the door of the church the regents are 
met by the arch-priest who blesses them. 
The regents take their posts of honor on 
the canopied throne beside the high altar. 
Guards, “carabinieri” (soldier-police), and 
the cortege stand at attention in the long 
nave. The arch-priest offers a prayer to 
San Marino. Then he reads the six names 
and puts the three couplets in three little 
silver balls. They are placed in a silver 
in, shaken about, and a child is called to 
draw out one of them. The little one holds 
it up before the breathless congregation. It 
is then given to the regents who open it 
and read the names. They in turn go to 
the high altar and give the paper to the 
priest who reads aloud the names of the 
new heads of the government. 


Instantly the band sounds the national 
hymn and the cortege, with flaming torches, 
winds its way back to the palace. The 
newly elected regents are officially notified 
with medieval ceremony. The inauguration 
is the big event of the republic. The trades- 
people look to their chief profits from visi- 
tors. The occasion of the inauguration is 
announced the night before by the ringing 
of the fortress bell. On the morning of 
inauguration day a series of parades begins. 
lhe noble guards, resplendent in plumed 
hats and gold-braided uniforms, preceded 
by the band, first march to the homes of the 
new regents to escort them to the palace 
where the rulers clothe themselves in gar- 
ments of state. 

\t 10 a. m. the gorgeous procession moves 
through the narrow streets to the govern- 
ment building. The regents having entered, 
the populace stand at attention when the 
flag is unfurled from an upper balcony. As 
the banner, blue and white, with the coat- 
of-arms of the republic—three plumed 
towers, encircled in a laurel and oak wreath 
tie? with a ribbon bearing the motto “Li- 
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bertas”—is raised, the band again strikes 
up the national hymn, a quaint unmartial 
air, founded on an ancient theme of Guido 
Monaco. 

The spectacular moment which the popu- 
lace awaits is when the regents leave the 
building to attend service in the church 
where lie the relics of the republic’s saintly 
founder. Following services, which the 
regents assist from the posts beside the 
altar, the cortege goes back to the palace 
where the real inauguration ceremony takes 
place. The retiring regents spéak. Then 
the new regents take the oath of office and 
the old cnes, removing their insignia of 
power, place them on the new heads of 
government and bestow upon them the seals 
and keys of the state. The ex-regents step 
down from their seats of authority and the 
new ones take their places. After the cere- 
mony is over the crowd accompanies the 
new rulers to their homes. 


REMEDY FOR DISSATISFACTION 


The business men of this country com- 
plain of political conditions. But the busi- 
ness men seldom take any interest in mat- 
ters of a political nature except to complain 
of the doings of the politicians they helped 
to elect—by staying away from the polls. 
The business men of the country do stay 
away from the polls, as the figures prove. 
Less than half the voters of the land exer- 
cize their right of franchize. A very large 
part of that delinquent majority is com- 
posed of business men—so-called “good cit- 
izens.” 

When business men concern themselves 
to make sure that men of the right sort are 
nominated for office and go to the polls to 
cast their ballots for such men, then we 
shall have better government and there will 
be less cause for such complaints as busi- 
ness men make now concerning rotten poli- 
tics and bad politicians. 


This is all elementary and old stuff, but 
it is important. On the day when the men 
in trade, finance, commerce and manufac- 
turing do their duty as citizens at the polls, 
the transaction of public business will im- 
prove in quality, taxes will go down, hys- 
teria will begin to wane and conditions for 
everybody will improve. But until that day 
dawns there will be no change for the bet- 
ter in the management of public business. 
The business men have the remedy in their 
own hands if they will but use it. 


The man who calls himself a good citizen 
and who at the same time refuses to get 
out and vote at primaries and the polls is 
not a good citizen. He is an ever present 
help to the crook and the grafter—and, 
therefore, a bad citizen—New York Com- 
mercial. 








Mend it quickly, easily 


with 





the magic Mending Fluid that has 
lightened the burdens of thousands 
of women. Better than sewing. All 
kinds of wearing apparel, hosiery, 
linens, etc.,-neatly and permanent- 
ly repaired. Can be washed, boil- 
ed, and ironed—things mended 
with MENDWELL 





AGENTS stay mend- 
quick and easy seller. ed. Simple instructions for using 
Big profits. Write with each tube. Sent postpaid for 


for particulars. 50c or 3 tubes for $1.00. 


The Mendwell Co., Box 809-H, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE END 









“*Finis’’ will completely rid an 

matter how badly infested. ults positive. Not a 
json. Safeand easy to use. Will not stain. 25 
nough to make one quart mailed on receipt of Cc 

5 packages $1.00. Guaranteed. Money if it fails. 


American Chemical Works 211,5_.Asdres Bide. 
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A Month for 
Your Services 


Miller Made $30.00 
in One Evening 


At last, a vacuum cleaner for use in any 
home. Noelectricity, no wires, no trou- 
a no running costs. Child can run it. 

80% homes have no electricity. Ev- 
eryone buys quick. No competi- 
tion. Women are looking for 
this cleaner. Want it. You 
are WELCOME. 


la 


Sells itself. Big profits quickly pete made. 
s anywhere, weight only 74 pounds. 


$500~ 



















Proved Proposition 


40,000 already in use. Every one sold sells several 
more. If you want to make $5000 to $10,000 this 
year, every year, write us NOW. The secret of big 
money is to see a winner and grabit. But they go 
quick. Write TODAY ! 


THE MARVEL CO. 














Dept. 100 Hammond, Ind. 
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FAR, MONEY 


YOU can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting. einstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you each week. Write 
today for full particulars and ont tree booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
84 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 





Mrs. Price’s Compound 
fives splendid results. 

I have used it for years. 
Send your name and ad- 
dress and the names and 
——— addresses of five of your 
friends and receive Re- 
ceipt Booklet on canning with sample package of 
Compound. 


PRICE COMPOUND CO, 
1605 Penv Ave. North pept.K. Minneapolis, Mio» 
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95 and postage. 
ferme return in good condition and 


0. Dept. M3, 3ALTIMORE, eM. 


[ANT WORK .én<? 


Earn gunn Sit to Par TR week ie SENOS on paetes. Men or 
or 
antee cules eeaiamen and = WORKING Sureir ary REE. 
Limited offer. rite t CRAFT 
Dept. A, 3 Road, Chicago. 
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cash price. ry te 











to hw y — owner having farm or unimproved 
or S . Give particulars and lowest 


Bisck, Chippewa Falls, Wise 

EARN $5 to $10 DAY gathering evergreens, roots and 
herbs, all or sparetime. We teach 

you. Book and prices free. BOTANICAL L, New Haven, Conn. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY aon et pen ween st 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN. NEBR. 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO 5)": 


$3.00, Smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25; 10 Ibs. $2.00. Pay when received, 
pipe and recipe free. FARMERS UNION, PADUCAH, KY. 
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THE PATHFINDER . 
By Jack Bechdolt 
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Synopsis 

John Smith, president of the Eureka Manufacturing Co., 
is considered by the board of directors too old to preperly 
carry on the office, so his ‘‘resignation’’ is accepted be- 
cause of his ‘‘ill health.”” Smith takes affectionate leave 
of Caspar Lansing, another old man, long a personal friend 
and business associate of Smith. As the outcome of a 
conspiracy of relatives and friends Smith leaves for Cali- 
fornia with his chauffeur. After months of tiresome in- 
activity Smith resolves to ‘“‘take his coat off and go to 
work.”” At a place called Othee the car breaks down and 
Smith walks around killing time. He sees a sign’on a 
store that takes him by surprise and he decides to 
investigate. 


The sign was over a store—a dejected, 
dusty, small-town store, which seemed 
about ready to give up the ghost and be 
done with an unsympathetic world. The 
sign announced: 


CASPAR LANSING—HARDWARE 


John Smith walked into the store. His 
critical eye saw that it was empty of cus- 
tomers, saw that dust-covered stock crowd- 
ed every available inch of floor space and 
impeded .his progress; saw on every hand 
evidence of failure. A round little man 
came out of the shadows at the rear. His 
babyish face had brightened hopefully at 
sound of footsteps. Customers were a rare 
event with him. It was Caspar himself— 
Caspar, assistant sales manager at the Eu- 
reka plant, John Smith’s friend and crony 
for 25 years. 

Caspar reported himself, with numerous 
pauses to massage his bald head with the 
old-time circular motion that told of his 
perturbed mind. “You see, Johnny, after 
Bird fired me——” 


“Bird!” John Smith snorted. “He’s gone 
mad with the idea that anybody too old 
for rompers is too old to carry on business. 
Wants to make a day nursery out of the 
Eureka plant! I’d like to see him dare fire 
you while I was there!” 


“Yes. Well, he fired me anyhow. And I 
had a couple of thousand dollars I’d saved, 
and I always wanted to own a business of 
my own. Wanted something I could build 
up, I—I had an idea I could sell things my 

“Caspar, you always were a natural born 
fool pe 

“I suppose so, Johnny. I saw an adver- 
tisement offering this business for sale, and 
I came here. The owner, Mr. Albee, had a 
good little proposition. You see, it was 
the only hardware store in town a 


“I saw one on Main street just now, Cas- 
par——” 

“Yes, I know,” Caspar sighed. “This was 
the only one when I came. Albee’s price 
seemed reasonable. I raised the money—I 
pawned my life insurance, you see—and 
bought him out. It was understood be- 
tween us that he was going out of busi- 
ness ai 

“And he didn’t!” 


“You guessed it, Johnny. He started that 
store you saw on Main street two months 
after I came here. He gave me his word 
he wouldn’t——” 

“You ought to have a thing like that in 
writing, Caspar.” 

“Yes, I guess I should. But he looked 
honest. I guess, the fact is, from what I’ve 
heard, all Albee wanted was to sell this 
store to raise cash to take a better location. 
And there isn’t room for two stores in 
town.” 

Caspar sighed again, and began rubbing 
his bald head round and round. 

“The pup!” John Smith snorted. “The 
low down, yellow pup!” 

“Yes, it looked to me as if Albee was kind 
of—sharp,” Caspar admitted mildly. 

“And now you're broke, eh?” 

Caspar glanced about the dusty store, at 
the idle stock, and finally back to his 
friend. “Cleaned out,” he murmured, evi- 
dently stunned at the prospect of his fu- 














ture. “Cleaned out. I guess I never was 
cut out to run my own business—and now 
I’m too old to learn - 


“Too old, nothing!” John Smith began 
pacing up and down the crowded aisle, 
amidst kegs of nails, racks of adzes and 
axes, hoes, rakes, garden hose, lawn mow- 
ers, shovels, stacked tin pails, and a small 
regiment of patent domestic washing ma- 
chines. 

“Too old!” he cried. “Nobody’s too old. 
You’re not too old and I’m not too old! 
Oh, why—why in the name of sweet pov- 
erty didn’t I think of something like this? 
Caspar, these last nine months have been 
almost unendurable! And here you’ve been 
spoiling a perfect picnic that same time. 
Look here, I'll bet you dollars to doughnuts 
I could have taken this business of yours 
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This strange statue, known as “The Mayor,” 
stands on a farm near Three Rivers, Mich. 
It represents Charles Gage, mayor of that town 
in 1900, as he disguised himself to get evi- 
dence against William Arnold, a saloon keeper. 
Arnold had a Chicago sculptor carve this 
“grudge” statue as his revenge. 





and chased that crook Albee out of town by 
legitimate competition in half the time it 
took you to lose all your money !” 

“I know you could. You always were 
smart at stlling, Johnny.” 

“And I am yet! It’s not too late. It’s 
never too late, Caspar. I’m just finding 
that out, and it’s confounded important to 
remember. Just paste that in your hat: It’s 
never too late. It’s worth money to know 
that.” 

He took another turn about and examined 
a washing machine. “What’s the matter 
with this thing?” he demanded. 

“Nothing. It’s a fine machine. Runs by 
electricity——” 

“There’s a power plant in town?” 

“Yes, and on most of the farms around 
here, I stocked up with them, figuring a 
modern community like this would eat ’em 
up. Nobody as much as nibbled.” 

“Try marking down the price a few dol- 
lars to get ’em going?” 

“Can’t. The manufacturer’s contract fix- 
es the price i 

“H-m! Well, look here, what’s to stop 
you making a dicker with the electric com- 
pany, then, and making every purchaser of 
a machine a free present of $10 worth of 
electric power to operate their washers?” 

“Nothing, except—I never thought of ——” 

“Hal” John Smith grinned. “Well, I 
did! What’s more, we'll do that very thing. 
Caspar! He smote his old employee a tre- 
mendous blow across the shoulders. “We’re 
going to show this old town new tricks. 
I’ve been spoiling for a fight these last nine 
months. Thank heaven, I’ve found one! 
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You and I are going to get your friend 
Albee on the run and chase him out of busi- 
ness altogether, and we’re going to start by 
selling washing machines. I’ve got some 
new ideas 

“But, Johnny, you can’t! Your health— 
your trip East to the factory——” 


“Health! I’m twice as healthy as you are 
right now! As for the factory, Caspar, | 
never kidded myself a minute about that! 
Oh, I know! They’d all tell me how glad 
they were to see me, and glad-hand me 
around the shop and then shoo me out! 
That’d be the size of my visit. D’you think 
Bird would let me have a look in at real 
business, once he’s got in the saddle? | 
never fooled myself about that but it was 
all I had to do just then. I was so darn 
humble I would have taken even those 
crumbs and given thanks. But now!” 


Later in the afternoon Jenks, seeking his 
employer with the apologetic message that 
the car would be laid up until the following 
morning, was astounded, after a long search, 
to discover him in the window of a small, 
dusty, insignificant side street hardware 
store, where he was placing newly painted 
placards about an electric washing ma- 
chine. John Smith’s face was streaked 
with dust and sweat. He had removed coat 
and vest and collar. He looked a sight. 

Jenks’s news about the car only brought 
an impudent grin to John Smith’s face. 


“Listen, son,” said he, “you catch the 
night train to Chicago and go visit your 
little girl and her grandma—and stay there 
until you hear from me. Forward any mail 
that’s waiting for me, and keep your mouth 
shut, that’s all you’ve got to do. Here”- 
he found his wallet—“I guess you’ve earned 
the rest of that money I promised you x 


“But, Mr. Smith!” Jenks stammered. 
“How about your trip? How about your old 
home? You said you were homesick——” 

“I was,” John Smith agreed. “I was near 
dead of it. But, son, I’m at home right now. 
Yes, sir, right here is home-sweet-home 
to me for the present—and here I stay!” 


On a fine fall day about three months 
later two important-looking strangers 
alighted from a limited train and had them- 
selves driven hurriedly through the streets 
of Othee to a side street hardware store 
known to them by description. The store 
did not accord with the description given 
them. It was dazzling in a coat of fresh 
white paint with black trim. The new plate 
glass display windows were bright—one 
with a few choice kitchen utensils, the other 
featuring a washing machine of spotless 
enamel white with a plate glass let into its 
middle to display the agitation of a sudsy, 
soapy sea. 


The interior of the store was equally 
captivating with wide aisles, glittering dis- 
plays of cutlery and novelties and new plate 
glass show cases. There were half a dozen 
customers at the time, and two brisk clerks 
were kept busy attending them. In only 
one way did the place answer descriptions, 
the sign above it proclaimed: 


LANSING & SMITH 
Hardware 
“The Washing Machine Kings” 











The strangers demanded John Smith. 
A clerk told them that Mr. Smith was in the 
country for the day. They asked for Caspar 
Lansing. Mr. Lansing was very busy, in 
conference with Mr. Albee, a local merchant. 
The clerk doubted if they could be dis- 
turbed. When Caspar Lansing spared them 
a moment, he gave his visitors information 
which sent them scurrying past outlying 
farms in a rented touring car. 


They found John Smith in the kitchen of 
a farmhouse. Clad in spotless white flan- 
nels, coatless, he was lecturing suavely on 
the merits of an electric washing machine 
which stood hitched up in the middle of the 
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floor. As he lectured he fed the farmwife’s 
weekly laundry into the washer’s capacious 
mouth, and guided freshly washed clothes 
through the electric wringer, and all with- 
out getting a spot of water on his immacu- 
late raiment. John Smith’s eyes were spar- 
kling, his voice was firm and mellow, and 
the flow of his eloquence was a perpetual 
delight to the farmer, the farmer’s wife, 
the hired girl, and five small girls and boys 
ranged in a group about him. 

“John Smith!” his visitors gasped. 

John Smith wheeled at hearing his name. 
He knew them in a second—Burgess and 
Reed, two directors of the Eureka Manu- 
facturing Co. But he showed no astonish- 
ment. 

“You boys wait eutside until I’ve finish- 
ed.” he said coolly. They would have pro- 
tested, but he came closer and hissed, “Out- 
side, you confounded fools! Do you want 
to spoil a sale for me?” As they retired 
the directors heard Smith’s smooth explana- 
tion, “My assistants remind me I have many 
other places to visit this morning. If you'll 
just look over this time payment contract— 
and sign your name there in the lower 
corner, on the dotted line.” 

The astonished directors of the Eureka 
Manufacturing Co. sat on a kitchen step, 
watching the ducks and chickens in the 
barnyard, and considered the astonishing 
end of the six weeks search for John Smith, 
a search which had employed a dozen detec- 
tives before Jenks was located in Chicago 
and a real clew secured. They had passed 
an anxious six weeks, and had a hard jour- 
ney, and met a surprising rebuff at the end 
of it; but they were in desperate need, and 
they had to wait patiently on the doorstep 
for John Smith, whether they liked it 
or not. 

John Smith went back to Othee with his 
visitors. 

“Caspar.” he grinned at his partner, 
“Amos Bird has made a mess of the busi- 
ness. He got the Eureka Co. in a jam, and 
they want me to go back to straighten 
things out. I’ve made my terms with them 

complete contro] again, for as many years 
as | want to stay. Want to go back with me, 
Caspar?” 

“Albee was in this morning and agreed 
to buy us out at our own figure,” Caspar an- 
swered. “I guess now he knows the town 
can’t support two hardware stores! And 
maybe I had better go with you, Johnny. 
lm safer with you.” 

john Smith and Caspar Lansing sat in 
the president’s office of the Eureka Manu- 
facturing Co. It was the morning of John 
Smith’s triumphal return. Miss Lee, the 
stenographer, entered. 

“Take this, Miss Lee,” said John Smith: 
“Mr. Amos Bird, Eureka Mfg. Co. Dear Sir: 
It will be necessary for us to accept your 
resignation from the employ of this com- 
pany two weeks from this date. I remain, 
and so forth——” 

Caspar clutched his friend’s arm and 
clutched hard. “Don’t you do that!” he 
cried. “Don’t you do it, Johnny. Bird is a 
good man for his work, and you know it. 
It's not fair to fire him——” 

“Bird is too young—a mere infant,” John 
Smith growled, striving to conceal a grin. 

“It’s not fair!” Caspar repeated vehe- 
mently. “And I—I won’t stand for his 
being fired, either. Tl quit right now if 
you do that, Johnny——” 

“Tear up that letter, Miss Lee,” said 
Smith quietly. “I guess I won’t need you 
any longer.” 

When Miss Lee had gone, John Smith 
turned on Caspar with the wide grin in full 
control of his face. “Bully for you, Cas- 
par! Bird is a good man—in his place— 
among the juveniles. I only did that for 
your sake—figuring you had that satisfac- 
tion coming to you, if you wanted it, I’m 
glad you didn’t stand for it—mighty glad. 
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Why, Caspar, the way I feel right now, re- 
membering all I went through out there in 
California, I wouldn’t fire a yellow dog out 
of the old Eureka plant.” 

(The End) 


ABOUT DEMAGOGS 

A demagog is the simplest product of 
selfishness, deceit and credulity, and that is 
why his numbers are so large, his activities 
so incessant, and his products so exasper- 
ating and hurtful. He is in the greatest mis- 
chief when a country’s economic problems 
and policies are in evolution. When wise 
men do not know and ignorant men do, 
and when most of the people are in the field 
of their greatest prejudices, self-interest, 
and suspicion, a sufficient number of dem- 
agogs can wreck the common sense of a 
people. 

A social organization is generally accepted 
as an ordained thing, with order, security 
and automatic operation inherent in it and 
assured to the members of it. When the in- 
clinations and desires of the individuals 
are considered it is apparent that there is 
nothing automatic about the cohesion and 
order of the organization. It can be de- 
graded, crippled or torn to pieces. It will 
rebuild itself. It will recover from revo- 
lutions and from spasms of anger, but it 
has wounds to lick. 

We prefer to think that the social organi- 
zation maintains itself by intelligence. 
Probably it yields more to instinct, habit, 
partly registered lessons of experience, fear 
and inertia. Habit and necessity keep it 
normally working, but it is not an inde- 
structible thing, and we do not need Assyri- 
an ruins to tell us that. Red Russia will 
pass as a footnote to an outline of civiliza- 
tion 10,000 years from now, but it is a whole 
volume of disaster in our comprehension. 

The average person is wise as to himself. 
He may learn that if he eats cucumbers 
he will suffer discomfort. He knows that 
if he does not show responsibility in a posi- 
tion he will lose it. He knows that it is un- 
pleasant to be without a means of earning 
his livelihood. He learns if he neglects his 
teeth he will have toothache sooner or later. 
Personal experience keeps the individual 
regulated, but when it comes to the experi- 
ence of masses of people the individual fre- 
quently believes that experience can be de- 
nied. In the consideration of general ques- 
tions he advances a credulity which he 
would regard as indicative of lunacy if it 
were to govern him in his own affairs. 

The demagog goes back to primitive in- 
stincts. He has been successful in destroy- 
ing common sense and producing confusion 
or disaster in nearly every recorded period 
of history. For most people the world is 
not exactly what they would like to have it. 
That has always been so and it may remain 
so 





One of the great enemies has been the 
person who preaches false laws of cause and 
promises false consequences in effect. He 
may be honest or dishonest. A greater re- 
spect for his character will not make a 
greater reconciliation with his injuries. 
There always will be people who will believe 
the quack. He promises results they desire 
by methods they do not dislike. A cure 
frequently is disagreeable. People like to 
avoid the real and painful way to recovery 
or to attainment. They prefer to Ride to a 
mountain top rather than walk. They pre- 
fer surgery which does not hurt. They like 
a diet which gives them everything they 
want and causes none of the ills they want 
to avoid. 

These desires are the strings on which 
the demagog plays. He is aided by the de- 
sires and prejudices of his hearers. He is 
plausible because he seems to wish to ac- 
complish what the credulous think can be 
accomplished and in the way he says.— 
Chicago Tribune. 
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“Since then I’ve been earn- 
ing over $100 every week 
selling the Stay-Prest Trou- 
eer Presser’’—says S. L. Pat- 
terson of lowa. Jack Ames 
made $24.00 in four hours. 
Randle sold twenty-five the 
first day. Mary Roberts 
cleared $10.00 in one eve- 








Keeps pants always pressed. 
Puts in knife edge crease, 
Temoves baggy knees and 
smooths out entire sugface. 
Easy to use—takes only a 
few seconds. Nosteam or heat. Saves nap of cloth. Length- 
ens life of trousers. Durably made of hardwood—lasts years. 
Finished in black leatherette. All metal parts heavily 
nickeled. Looks rich. Fits any size trousers. Folds to 1§ 
inch package to fit omell handbag. Over 250,000 in use. 
a2 
ts in Advance 

Your profits in advance. Simply write orders. We ship and 
collect. Stay-Prest sells quickly—average sale made in $ 
minutes. 40% profit. Newest thing out. Big repeater. 


FREE — %ManorWoman 


Special offer enabies you to obtain Selling Outfit absolutely 
oa nm, agg od ee er We guarantee 
you c wales. tite for plan and exclusive territory. 
The Geigey-Jung Co. A308 6. & J. Bidg., Cincinnati, 
























BUY RET. 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
We sell direct from factory to consumer 
by mail. You save middleman’s profit. 
Wecansupply vou with practically everything you use 























in the home at greatly reduced prices. Make us prove 
this. Write for free 16-page illustrated catalorue B®. de- 
scribing over 100 articles. Start Saving Money NOW. 

~ DS $25.a Day 

& , , | SELLING SHOES 

a TheTanners Shoe Mfg.Co. 

a me) P| en to sellthefamous Tanners Shoes 

direct to consumer. Over 70 latest 

styles for men, women and children. 

we train men and women whoarehonest, industrious and ambitious. 

Write Tanners Shee Mtg. Co., 2061 C St., Boston, 

PATENTS Secured Milo B.Stevens & Co., established 

1864. Trade-marks registered. Cor 

Monadnock Block, Chicago, 340 Leader-News Building. Cleveland. 
The Pathfinder offers boys an exceptional opportunity 


c.c. TT co, 110 Nasseu St. New York 
want sepresentatives: Men and Wom- 
Sell on sight, commissions in advance. Experience unnecessary as 
respondence solicited. Offices: 682 F St.. Washington, 337- 
during the summer vacation to build up a tittle business 








of their own that will net a nice sum every week in 
the year. We want an energetic boy in every com- 
munity to act as our agent. To such a boy, we give 
exclusive agent’s privileges for both weekly sales and 
yearly subscriptions. By devoting a l\ittle time te 
this pleasant work while out ef school, the boy will 
have a business established when school again opens, 
that he can easily leok after on Saturdays, and net 
interfere with his school work. This pian net only 
occupies a boy’s spare time, which is a great essential 
in character building, is a means of his earning 
money of his own and at the same time gaining 
valuable business experience. 


We do not give boys worthless premiums in return 
for their time and effort but pay them in cash every 
week. There are ne formalities te observe or rules 
to learn. We furnish papers the first week free, 
allowing the boy to sell or distribute them as he 
desires. After he completes his sale each week, he 
simply deducts his commission from the money collected 
and reports to us ordering his papers for the next week. 
We furnish report blanks and return envelopes. Many 
beys are making big money selling the Pathfinder 
and your bey can de as well as others. 


We invite parents and teachers to take this up with 
their boys and write us without delay as the first bey 
in each lotality to register will have the preference 
and he will remain our agent as feng as he desires. 
Write today to 





THE PATHFINDER, Desk 26, WASHINGTON, D, C. 
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"Sire Wills and Jolly Funerals 


Recently there died at Amiens, France, 
the proprietor of a vaudeville theater who 
in his will had directed that his funeral 
should be accompanied by a jazz band play- 
ing the latest popular airs. His friends and 
the public were invited to dance in the 
procession, but all signs of sorrow were 
banished, forbidden. He had made his for- 
tune out of jazz music, and he was faithful 
to it in his death, which he did not want 
to be sad. 


But this man was not the first to try to 
have a pleasant death and a gay funeral. 
Such things seem to have been more com- 
mon in the past than in modern times. 
The French, naturally somewhat inclined 
to gayety, can cite more examples, perhaps, 
than any other nation. An old historian 
tells of a brilliant lady-in-waiting at the 
court of Catherine de Medicis who when 
she felt her last hour approaching ordered 
a violinist to stand at her bedside and 
play her favorite airs until she was dead 
—which was done. 

At Padua, Italy, about 500 years ago a 
wealthy citizen gave orders in his will that 
his funeral should be a merry one, and that 
any one of his heirs caught shedding a 
tear should be disinherited. He forbade 
the usual black of mourning, had the 
church decorated with flowers and green 
branches, and instead of tolling bells he 
ordered two orchestras of 50 musicians each 
to head and bring up the rear of the funer- 
al procession. To make the funeral more 
attractive he had the coffin carried by 12 
of the prettiest girls in the city, and to 
each of these he willed a comfortable sum 
for her dowry. 

Another Frenchman, who lived in the 
Ardennes, willed that at his burial every 
soldier in the district should receive a bot- 
tle of champagne, and that every Friday 
thereafter a free meal, including wine, 
should be given in his house to any poor 
who might come. A Dutch millionaire went 
him one better by leaving his fortune to 
the city of Nice on the condition that every 
member of the city council should go to 
his funeral in landaus, and then return to 
a hotel and have a banquet, which should 
cost at least three dollars a plate. Of course, 
the terms were accepted, and executed. 


The gayety of the French often runs into 
practical jokes; many of these have found 
their way into wills. A practical joker who 
died at Reaux some three centuries ago ex- 
pressed the wish that representatives of 
the four orders of the Mendicant monks 
should accompany his coffin, each carrying 
four large candles—which he had provided 
in advance. It was done, but at the most 
solemn moment of the funeral service the 
big candles exploded, scattering fire, smoke 
and consternation all around. They were 
all loaded like trick cigars. A rich French- 
man who died at Constantinople left his 
fortune to a nephew and niece in France 
—but to be given to them only after they 
had ridden all the way to Constantinople 
on a tandem bicycle to get it. They were 
young and strong, and they did it. 

A well known Scotch scholar, James 
Campbell-Christie, dying at London in 1922 
proved to be a somewhat similar joker, 
though he had always been considered a 
grave and dignified man. His will left his 
fortune of some $150,000 to the poor—but 
only to such poor as did not smoke or 
drink or have any kind of religious belief. 
He also willed that his body be burned and 
that the ashes be used as fertilizer in a 
field where potatoes should be planted. 

A rather touching sentiment crept into 
a will made by a wealthy old maid who 


died in Chicago a few years ago. She left 
a regular income for 12 men, who were to 
be chosen for their elegant manners and 
distinguished appearance. The duty of 
these men was to play the gallant, very 
discreetly of course, to old maids who have 
never met the men of their dreams, and 
whose lives are apparently rather lonely. 
The testatrix in the goodness of her heart 
evidently wished to secure for others like 
herself pleasures and illusions which had 
been painfully absent from her own life. 
A person’s will, it has been asserted, often 
reyeals that person’s true character, though 
it may have been concealed for a whole 
lifetime. 





SHORTER SPEECHES NEEDED 


There have come rumors from the vari- 
ous political camps that the candidates have 
decided to abbreviate their speeches this 
year. Mr. Davis, the Democratic presi- 
dential standard-bearer, held down his 
speech of acceptance to 4000 words or 
about four newspaper columns of average 
length. The suggestion has come that the 
radio, insofar as this device will be used in 
the 1924 national campaign, will assist 
greatly in curbing the traditional tendency 
of public speakers to indulge in exorbitant- 
ly long addresses. We are addicted to 
lengthy political speech making in the Unit- 
ed States, and if we ever are to begin to 
change our methods of convincing the long 
suffering public as to their beliefs on cur- 
rent issues, there is no better time than 
the present to start. 


One of the world’s masterpieces of ora- 
tory, Lincoln’s Address at Gettysburg, was 
marked by brevity. This has survived 
while others made by famous men of the 
past and present have been forgotten. Web- 
ster and Clay were noted for their long and 
exhaustive speeches in congress and on the 
stump. In those days the people seemed 
to have plenty of time to devote to listen- 
ing. Today time is everything, and the can- 
didate who desires to keep his audience 
from walking out on him will be wise if he 
cuts his address in two and then starts in 
to trim his manuscript. Robert Ingersoll 
nominated James G. Blaine in a Republican 
convention in a comparatively short mes- 
sage to the delegates, but he chose his sen- 
tences wisely with attention to the psy- 
chology of the situation. Generally speak- 
ing there is too much rambling about in 
public addresses. Few speakers know when 
to stop, which reminds one of the old 
Scotch woman who became wearied of a 
long sermon by the “meenister,” and being 
accosted on the outside of the church by a 
cabby who inquired if the preacher were 
done replied, “Yes, but he dinna ken it.” 


In a time when a restless nation has lit- 
tle time for long drawn out discussions in 
the pulpit or from the stump, it behooves 
our orators to exercise better judgment 
than some in the past have done. For after 
all a tired and worn out audience is hard 
to convince; if, indeed, it is not more easily 
disgusted by multiplicity of words.—Day- 
ton News. 





A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 
Do they not err that devise evil? but 
mercy and truth shall be to them that de- 
vise good.—Proverbs 14:22. 





BACK TO THE LAND 


Our father slipped upon the ice, 
Because he couldn’t stand. 
He saw the glorious stars and stripes; 
We saw our father land. 
—Carnegie Puppet. 
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How Smoke Penetrates 


We all know the penetrating 
nature of smoke. As an illus- 
tration—the smoke from a leaky 
stove, smokepipe, or chimney will 
make its way into every nook and 
corner of a room, into the closets, 
and it will even saturate the cloth- 
ing. Your nose will detect it quick- 
ly and your eyes will feel it. Ex- 
actly in the same way the smoke 
of DR. BLOSSER’S REMEDY 
when drawn into the mouth and 
exhaled through the nose, will 
penetrate to the most remote and 
hidden tubes and cavities, nooks 
and recesses of the head. In order 
to get rid of catarrh it is necessary 
to secure the proper smoking rem- 
edy, and use it regularly for a 
sufficient length of time. 


and corner of the respiratory tract. 
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The great difficulty in the successful treatment 
of catarrh is the problem of applying directly to 
the inflamed and ulcerated membranes a healing 
remedy that will reach all the intricate air pas- 
sages of the head, nose, throat and bronchial tubes. 

It is the height of folly to try to heal inflamma- 
tion and ulceration in these parts by medicine 
swallowed into the stomach, 

It is equally foolish to try to heal a disease by a 
local application that does not reach half the dis- 
eased parts, 

In these two things we have the explanation 
of the failure of the majority of catarrh remedies 
and treatments, 

One set of remedies is taken into the stomach, 
and they fail—every one of them. 

Another set consists of sprays, douches, oint- 
ments, or balms, which reach only a small portion 
of the diseased parts; whether the medicine itself 
has healing virtue or not, it cannot heal where it 
does not reach. All remedies applied in those 
ways are a failure, and must be, no matter what 
they are composed of. 

In contrast with all these things is Dr. Blosser’s 
Remedy. It consists of a warm vapor, heavily 
laden with the medical extract of the Remedy, 
which can be sent to every affected part, 

















Fig. 1 shows the wide extent to which 
Catarrh may spread all through the head 
and nose, down the throat, and possibly 





Fig. 2 shows how little can bedone with 
a spray from an atomizer. See how much 
of the catarrhal area remains untouched 








w to Get Rid of Catarrh- 


Instead of taking harsh or drastic internal medicines that upset the stomach, you sim- 
ply inhale the pleasant, harmless smoke of Dr. Blosser’s Medical Cigarettes. 

These cigarettes are made from wholesome, medicinal herbs, flowers and berries, and 
when smoked produce a soothing, healing, medicated vapor which reaches every nook 
They contain NO TOBACCO, NO CUBEBS, ARE NON- 
HABIT FORMING, and may be used by women and children as well as men. 


SUCCESSFUL FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


How to Know When 
You Have Catarrh 


An uncured cold results in ca- 
tarrh. 

If you catch one cold after an- 
other; if your eyes are inflamed 
and watery; if there is a huskiness 
of the voice; if there is a constant 
discharge from the nose, forming 
scabs, orthe dropping of phlegmin- 
tothe throat causing frequent spit- 
ting of white, yellowish or green- 
ishmucus, withan offensive breath; 
if there is difficulty in breathing 
with the mouth closed, or the loss 
of the sense of smell or taste, you 
may know you have catarrh. 

Catarrh frequently leads to 
failure of hearing with ringing, 
roaring, popping noises in the 
head, or even total deafness. 




















Fig. 3 shows how little can be done with 
a salve (ointment or balm). See how much 
of the catarrhal area remains untouched. 





Fig. 4 shows the same parts that are 
shown in Fig. 1, but itis shown black be- 








into the lungs. Notice the slender tubes 
through which a remedy must goto reach 
A, E,and F. A successful remedy must 
reach all these portions. See Fig. 4. 





EXPLANATION OF DIAGRAMS 


cause the smoke vaporfrom Dr. Blosser's 
Remedy can be made to reach every part. 
Compare this with Figs. 2 and 3 and you 
will readily see why other methods fail. 
Dr. Blosser’s Remedy “Hits the spot.” 














A Sphenoidal Sinus. A _ slender passage 
* way allows catarrh to enter here causing 
a deep-seated headache, The smoke-vapor of 
Dr. Blosser’s Remedy enters by the same pas- 
sage through which the disease entered. 












































The same letter refers to the same part in each of the cuts 


B C D Upper, Middle and Lower Meatus. 

>™“s * Catarrh locates itself in these 
passages, giving rise to a catarrhal discharge 
and often causing an enlargement of the tur- 
binates which surround corresponding mea- 
tuses. Dr. Blosser’s Remedy is applied di- 
rectly to these parts. 


E Frontal Sinus. Catarrh makes its way 

*into this Sinus through a narrow tube, 
the infundibulum, causing neuralgic. pains in 
the forehead. The smoke-vapor of Dr. Blos- 
ser’s Remedy gets at the disease through the 
Same passage that it entered. 











Middle Ear. Catarrh enters through the 

* Eustachian tubes, giving rise to head 

noises and deafness. The smoke-vapor of Dr. 

Blosser’s Remedy enters by the same tubes 
and arrests the disease. 


G, External opening of the nostrils. 
H. The Mouth, 


The Throat, where catarrh causes sore 
* throat or laryngitis, etc. 
J The Lungs and Bronchial Tubes, where 
’ * catarrh causes bronchial troubles. 
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Radio News 


This department was created to cover - most important 
and interesting developments in the realm of radio. We 
shall not go into all the intricate features of advanced 
radio or try to answer technical questions; the department 
is intended to be of popular and general interest. 








The person who makes or buys his first 
tube set is likely to be disappointed with 
results the first few trials. He had under- 
stood that with such a set he could get any 
number of broadcasting stations within so 
many hundred miles. After much patience 
he has got nothing much but squeaks and 
howls—no, he did get some station where 
a woman was singing but he couldn't clear 
it up, and when the announcer gave the 
name of the station and its location he 
couldn’t tell what is was. 

To the beginner the matter of tuning a 
set is as strange as the operation of an 
automobile. You’ve simply got to stick at 
it until you get all tuckered out, then 
stick some more. After a little while you 
will be able to clear up those mushy signals 
and you will also know just what to do if 
they don’t stay with you. There are so 
many kinds of circuits that it would be 
impossible in this limited space to give 








Only two months ago I was desperately 
in love with him, but now I simply can’t 
stand him. Isn’t it strange how change- 
able these men are.—London Opinion. 





detailed directions to the newly initiated 
fan. A few practical hints, however, may 
be helpful. 

In turning dials, go slow—the slower the 
better.. Pick out the loudest noises or 
whistles on your dial first and try to bring 
something in. If you have a potentiometer 
on your set or a dial that controls a re- 
generative coil remember that it is impor- 
tant to set this just barely off the point 
where the oscillating noise ends. It should 
be close to it, however, for loudest signals; 
if too far away you may lose the signal 
entirely. After you get your station clear 
it up with your vernier condenser, if you 
have one. Burn tubes only high enough to 
give satisfactory signals; if you turn rheo- 
stat so far to the right that tube howls or 
signal becomes mushy, turn rheostat back 
until signal] is clear. 


Devotees of crystal sets will tell you that 
they prefer them because of their clearness 
and fine quality of tone. Tube sets, they 
maintain, are noisy. But they realize, of 
course, the limitations of a crystal for detec- 
tion when used alone. Crystals can receive 
over only a few miles whereas vacuum tubes 
can cover hundreds of miles. Now you can 
see that the ideal combination would be 
the use of a crystal for detection, or recti- 
fication, and tubes for amplification: This 
is exactly what some of the most popular 
sets on the market today contain. 

Radio frequency, with tubes, is used to 
amplify the signal before it is detected by 
the crystal, and audio frequency, with tubes, 
is used to amplify the signal after it has 
been detected. The radio frequency brings in 
the distance while the audio frequency fur- 
nishes the volume. Three stages of radio 
frequency will “bring ’em in” from all over 
the country on a loop, while three stages 
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of audio frequency will give good volume 
on distant stations through the loud- 
speaker. These six tubes, however, may 
be reduced to four by reflexing two of 
them; that is, by using two tubes for both 
radio and audio amplification. This means 
economy in tubes, battery current, space, 
controls, adjustments etc. It is particular- 
ly noticeable in reflex sets employing 
crystals for detectors that there is a finer 
quality of tone than is usual when tube 
detectors are used. 


The question is often asked why the 
ordinary telephone receiver cannot be used 
for receiving radio messages. The expla- 
nation is simple. The radio current received 
is far feebler than the current in the ordi- 
nary telephone line. Radio receivers have 
windings consisting of many more turns 
of very fine wire, finer than a human hair, 
while the telephone receiver has a relative- 
ly small number of turns of larger wire. 
The current flowing through the receiver 
exerts a pull on the diaphragm proportion- 
ate to the number of turns of wire in it. 
So it is that the earphones or loud speaker 
for the radio set must be so constructed 
as to boost the feeble incoming electrical 
energy to a strength sufficient to give the 
necessary pull on the diaphragm. 


Radiograms 

A crystal found in a rooster’s craw by 
Mrs. Eugene Jardine, of Riverdale, Md., was 
found to work perfectly when placed in 
a receiving set. 

Recently a radio progam broadcast from 
Schenectady, N. Y., was received on a set 
480 feet below the surface of a mine at 
Scranton, Pa. 

Station WDAF, Kansas City, Mo., has 
been broadcasting this summer a series of 
20 piano lessons. All that was needed to 
qualify was a piano, a radio receiving set 
and a music copy book. Persons taking the 
course sent their papers to Kansas City 
for grading. 

Fans in America will be interested to 
know that a plan for voluntary subscrip- 
tions to support a broadcasting station in 
Denmark failed. There was too much of 
the “Let George do it” spirit. George 
didn’t do it4 





Radio Seaton—I hear your husband has 
just bought a radio set; is he troubled much 
with body capacity? 

Mrs. Radio Albertson—I haven’t noticed 
any difference; he eats about as much as 
ever. 





THE PERFUME INDUSTRY 


Acres of roses, violets, lilies and other 
flowers are raised each year in France and 
southern Italy, to supply the world’s de- 
mand for perfume, which is.said to~be in- 
creasing every year. To extract their fra- 
grance, millions of freshly picked blossoms 
are placed upon sheets of glass covered with 
lard, which absorbs the oils exuded by the 
flowers, Repeated layers of blossoms are 
required before the lard is fully saturated. 
When this proeess is complete, the concen- 
trated extract is obtained by melting the 
lard and dissolving it in purified alcohol, 
which leaves only the valuable essential 
oil. This is further treated or mixed with 
other substances to give it the required 
quality and strength. In southern Italy, 
large distilleries have been erected recently 
for the extraction of valuable oils from the 
rind of citrus fruit that yields essences 
used in the manufacture of perfumes.— 
Savings Journal. 





It is said that Captain Kidd really once 
lived in what is now Wall street. He left, 
we presume, when it got too rough for him. 
—Arkansas Gazette. 
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Newspaper Views 


Baltimore American—Did you ever notice 
the promptness with which candidates on a 
national ticket begin to go to church? 

Pittsburgh Sun—The best platform planks 
ire the ones that will be forgotten. 








Rochester Herald—A man says he’s going 
ver Niagara falls in a rubber ball. We 
on’t like to take a gloomy view, but we 
fear that his favorite candidate is going to 
ose a vote. 





\sheville Times—What the world needs 
a limitation of alarms conference. 





Stamford Advocate—The modern man 
thinks he is roughing it when he wears a 
soft collar and drives an Open car. 


Manila Bulletin—A statesman is one who 
wants to do something for his country; a 
politician is one who wants his country to 
do something for him. 


Chicago News—Some of the early cam- 
paign predictions will afford much enter- 
tainment if carefully preserved until the 
votes are counted in November. 





Erie Times—The Christian nations are 
those that have churches to stay away from 
on Sunday. 





Columbus State Journal—A strange fea- 
ture of the grade-crossing situation is that 
the railroad companies seem bent upon 
keeping us all from being killed while we 
11 don’t seem to mind whether we are or 
not. 





Southern Lumberman—Louisiana has a 
new law which fixes a sentence of “life im- 
prisonment” at 15 years. The next logical 
tep is to specify that a sentence to be 
hanged shall be carried out by giving a 
sharp slap on the wrist. 


New York Herald-Tribune—The grade- 
crossings seem to be abolishing the people 
faster than the people are abolishing the 
rade-crossings, 


Vancouver Sun—It would be sweet of the 
landlord to give you a coupon each time 
‘ou finish paying for the house, 


Baltimore Sun—Hereafter politicians will 
know enough to let sleeping religions lie. 
Columbia Record—This may be the dawn 


ff a new era, but it feels more like the 
morning after. 





Brooklyn Eagle—The road to war is paved 
with good inventions. 


San Francisco Chronicle—You can always 
tell when you are on the wrong road. There 
re no detour signs. 


Asheville Times—The pedestrian has the 
egal right-of-way, but he shouldn’t insist 
on it unless his family is well provided for. 


Boston Transcript—William Hohenzol- 
lern announces that the world lost every- 
thing in the World war, but there’s consola- 
tion in the reflection that William was in- 
cluded in the loss. 





Washington Herald—Knock the bill- 
boards along country roads all you want to, 
but you have to admit that they hide the 
devastation the Sunday automobile pic- 
nickers leave behind. 


Pittsburgh Post—The only universal lan- 
guage that seems to have miuch success is a 
wink, 

Beston Transcript—There are three ways 
to learn the value of a dollar. The first is 
to spend it and see what you'll get for it. 
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The second is to earn it and see what you 
give for it. The third is to save it and yearn 
for the things it might buy if you were 
weak enough to spend it. 





Omaha Bee—All the beautiful pamphlets 
that pretend to tell us how to reach beauti- 
ful pleasure resorts lack in the one great 
essential. What they do is to give direc- 
tions, but the “how” is sadly lacking. 





Asheville Times—During the World war 
Germany thought it paid to hate. Now she 
hates to pay. 


Winton Vindicator—The prince of Wales’s 
greatest fall will come when he “falls” for 
a girl. 





Asheville Times—This is the season of 
the year when the mosquitoes are living on 
the fat of the land. 


Philadelphia North American—There are 
a good many articles in the papers these 
days on how to prolong your life, but we 
haven’t seen one yet on why. 





Birmingham News—Mussolini doubtless 
is a great man, but why does he look so 
mad about it all the time? 





Ft. Wayne News-Sentinel—The bad thing 
about so many laws enacted to make the 
world better is that they succeed only in 
making it bitter. 


Irvine Times—One thing that may be 
said in favor of the radio: It has converted 
a lot of loquacious people into good listen- 
ers. 





Stamford Advocate—There are some very 
remarkable infant prodigies, but- we have 
yet to hear of one who voluntarily washes 
his ears. 


AN ENT CHEAP MON EY 


Rarely, if ever before, has money been 
such a drug on the American markets, Cer- 
tainly, these are not easy times for lenders. 
With call rates at 1% per cent, time money 
even up to six months at 3% per cent, and 
bankers’ acceptances at 2% per cent, it is 
clear that lenders have fallen on evil days. 

How to employ funds profitably today is 
the biggest problem of business men and 
investors. That they cannot do so in the 
ordinary channels of trade or commercial 
financing is obvious when it is considered 
that, on the one hand, business is dull and 
that, on the other, rates on commercial 
funds are so low as to make lending com- 
paratively unprofitable. Sti, there remain 
the security markets, where attractive 
yields may be obtained, Recent action of 
investment securities bears out the fact that 
the underlying influence of cheap money is 
generally recognized. Nevertheless, the 
market as a whole has only begun to reflect 
this condition, wherefore is witnessed the 
current movement toward shifting funds 
from business to the securities markets. 

The specatcle of rising security, prices, of 
course, stimulates speculative activity and 
it is probably true that the reason for the 
advance in some securities, particularly the 
more speculative type of common stocks, is 
less sound than in the case of issues of an 
investment nature. Disregarding this spec- 
ulative element, however, it is clear that the 
present movement rests on a solid basis, be- 
ing the result of the fundamental conditions 
in the money market, Incidentally, the ad- 
vance in securities is productive of no little 
increase in optimism among business people 
in general.—Magazine of Wall Street. 





OPTIMIST GETS WHAT PESSIMIST MISSED 
The optimist is a man who picks up the 
beans the other fellow spills or who makes 


lemonade out of the lemons they hand him. 
—Fayette Advertiser. 
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You too can make 


252 aweek 


To earnest men 







every- 
where we offer awonderful ~ 
ity orders for 


opportuni 

our fine, pure suits an 
overcoats, regular $55 values 

all at ae one low price of 
$31. 3s. Our values are so re- 
marka they sell on sight. 
You get your commissions in 
advance, simply take the or- 
| ders, and we deliver and collect. 
“I had no oe exe snaking 
enceinselling before to $125 a week and even more. 


D- poe’ experience is needed 
jand spare time will do. 
make $125 a week 
~~ I believe We teach and train you, su 


ly the finest selling o 
that any man who'll | 2 
work can do the in America, big 6x9 cloths sam- 


same and would ad- 
ylapeuete who need, all packed in a beauties 


wants a fine pay carrying case. If you want to 


get into a high-class business, 
Goopw to write f to make big mon and “> 
Peter Birdakis 


pendent, write c full informa. 
tion today. Address Dept. 294 

GOODWEAR Chicago, Inc. 

West Adams St. at Peoria Chicago 


Please send me complete information about your 
Line and the opportunity you offer. 
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life's Secrets! 
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‘Send No Money 


Write for your copy toda 
cent. zat pectman 1. ba, Or ~ -& 
op arrival. Money iiwas solentcdid ose plae satisfactory. 
FRANKLIN ASsociarion 

LaSalle $t.. C 
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PMAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


You can earn good money at home in your 


spare time making show cards, No canvass- 
ing or soliciting. We show you how, supply 
both men and women work at home no matter 
where you live and pay you cash each week. 
Full particulars and booklet free. Write today. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 








10 Adams Building Toronto, Canada 
ETC TIN She 







beze 
Gugranteed by y, the Factory. 7- “jewel 
lowe 20-Y w mted. Ord 
sample today angen nomore, ng A $ 99 


if apsati 
UN ATES SUPPLY CO. 
4437 Elston Av pte Dept. 16-HD, Chicago, m. 


@ bi money selling ing our wondentul tailor: png Ape t= 5 


suite and o' coats wearer—at $31.50 (none 
assortment of fabrics. “World” « geamen vald@es. Everything 
Gengaatecs, Bis swatch outfit territory for 
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AGENTS our FREE SAMPLE 


ia D articles, perfumes, specialties. Wonderfully profitable 


CO., DEPT, RS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


AGENTS Wavi'ssi32 


Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods. EF 
Experience unnecessary. Carnation Co., 130, St. Louse vale, Me. 











I Will Prove To You That You Can Make 











Your Profits 
Will Begin 
At Once 


These records show you how 
our Representatives make 
large profits the first day. 
You can easily do as well. 


$16 Profit First Day 


That’s the record of Alyse 
Leblanc, of Massachusetts. 


$32 Profit in 8 Hours 
is the result of the first 
day’s work of Adolph Mon- 
toya, of New Mexico. 


$4 in One Evening 
is pretty good pay for 2 
hours’ spare time. That is 
what Samuel Miles, of Ar- 
kansas, made his first day. 


$13 Profit First Afternoon 
Jacob Myron, of Connecti- 
cut, started in the morning 
and cleared over $13 be- 
fore evening. 


$4 an Hour 
was what Margaret La 
Roux, of Michigan, aver- 
aged her first afternoon. 


$40 in 24 Hours 
was the result of the first 
work of B. Collander, of 
Massachusetts. 











100aWeek 


Yes, you cam make $100 a week. You 


can make $5,000 a year and not work 


half as hard as you do now. You can do as well as H. T. Pearl, of Okla- 
homa, who made $750 in one month. You can begin like R. L. Marshall, of 


New Jersey, who made $80 in five hours. 


You don’t have to wait. You 


don’t have to invest any money. You don’t have to take any course or do 
any studying. You can start right in next week. You can begin at once to 
make a really big income. The opportunity is waiting. The money is there 


for you to get. 
it, for this offer is meant for you. 


700 Men and Women 
Wanted At Once 


We are now ready to appoint 700 more_ 
Representatives in all parts of the country. 
You can be one of them, and by simply doing 
what we suggest you can make a net, clear, cold 
profit for yourself of anywhere from $50 to $100 
a week with very little effort. Your first day 
will bring you big money W. A. Webster, of 
Virginia, made $6 in 1% hours; Dennis Spear, of 
Kansas, cleared $8.90 his first day; W. P. Stone, 
of Maine, made $24 in 4% hours. All without 
experience or training and you can do as well, 
or better. 


Amazing Profits For 
Easy Work 


We are the originators and manufacturers 
of Zanol Products—the nationally adver- 
tised line of pure food products, toilet prepara- 
tions, soaps, perfumes, household, and laundry 


Do you want it? Then read this ad carefully and answer 


necessities—over 350 different kinds. Four mil- 
lion dollars worth were bought last year but 
none of these products are sold in stores. 


We sell direct from factory to customer. By 
this means we give greater values and lower 
prices than could be secured in stores, We have 
thousands and thousands of customers in every 
section of the United States. But instead of 
sending their orders direct to us we appoint a 
Representative in each locality through whom 
our customers send us their orders, 


Exclusive Territory 


We offer to assign you an exclusive territory 
and let you handle all our dealings with our 
customers in that territory. You will simply 
introduce our products and let the people know 
that you have become the Zanol Representative. 
The rest is easy. Our products are nationally 
advertised and well known in every locality. 
We have been in business for 16 years and have 
resources of more than a million dollars. The 
local man or woman who becomes our Repre- 
sentative is given complete instructions, full 
equipment and everything necessary for success. 


More Than a Million Dollars Made 
By Our Representatives In 8 Months 


If you want your share of these big profitsall you 
need do now is write. You won’t believe how 
easy it is nor what wonderful profits you can make 
until you get started and the money begins to roll in. 


We furnish all of our people with complete 
equipment for doing business. We furnish it 
free. Wetell youin detail exactly whattodo. Wemake 
iteasyforyou. Wehelp youinevery way to get started 
quick and tomake big profits without waiting or delay. 


You will be given the same proposition that has 
brought thousands of dollars in cash to E. S. 
Shelly, of Pennsylvania; Mrs. Nona Kerns, of Missis- 
sippi; Edgar Banville, of Massachusetts; and dozens 
of others. It has enabled G. C. Henry to make four 
times as much money as he ever did on a farm and 
G. A. Becker, ‘of Iowa, to earn more than he did in 
22 years in the grocery business. 


Send No Money 


Just send me your name and I will tell you how 
to get started. I will give you all the details. | 


will show you how you can make $100 a week and 
even in your spare time $8 to $10 a day for a few 
hours’ work. I will show you how you can have 4 
permanent, profitable, honorable, pleasant and fas- 
cinating business that will bring in a bigger income 
than you ever thought possible, It is the one oppor- 
tunity that you have been waiting for. It is your 
chance to get ahead. It means thousands of dollars 
to you. And you are not risking a penny. You are 
not agreeing to pay anything or do anything. 


So mail the coupon. Don’t wait until someone 


else gets in ahead of you. Don’t delay until it is 
too late. Write now. 


THE AMERICAN LD co. 
sident_and General Manager, 


Dept. 483, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











We Furnish An 
Automobile 


We want you to realize that this is a high- 
grade proposition. We want to help you in 
every way to make large profits and we 
offer to provide a carwithout any expense to 
you whatever. Just write for our proposi- 
tion. Mail the coupon for details of the plan 
that will give you this automobile without 
expense and from $10 to $30 a day in cash. 
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